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FOREWORD 

The publication of this wort, the Mudra~ 
raksasan^okakatha of Mafaadeva, raarkB the 
first step of a planned attempt by the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Saraswati Mahal Library, 
Tanjore, to bring out some at least of the rare 
works, in Samskrit and Tamil, to be found in the 
archives of the Library, after careful and scholarly 
editing. Conditions of ‘War emergency' have 
created special dlfiSculties in the path of intending 
publishers, both with regard to procurement of 
paper and the actual processes of printing, and it 
may be some time before the Administrative 
Committee is enabled to bring out any publication 
of the longer Manuscripts, but it is a matter for 
some saticfaction that this short but interesting 
prose work of MahSdeva is now before the public 
in an acceptable form. 

Love of learning, schools, and works of 
intellectual eminence has deep roots in our culture 
and civilisation. Even when the patronage of 
Einga and Courts declined, men in this country 
have kept alive the small flame of knowledge and 
enquiry. The attitude of Browning's ‘Grammarian’ 
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— “Grant I have mastered Learning’s crabbed 
text ; still there’s the comment," is typical of the 
avidity of our own Savants in the pursuit of Truth. 
It la to be hoped that m these days of a spreading 
democracy, these values will not be lost, and that 
asx ardent public enpport w\ll replace thepatrouag* 
of Eoyalties 

The Committee is deeply beholden lo Pr 
V Bsghavan, M A . Ph D of the Madras University, 
for the scholarly care, thoroughness and accuracy 
with which he has performed the important task 
of editing this work A glance at the Table of 
Contents will show the facUities for reference and 
study provided by the Bditor The Oominittee 
must aleo express its indebtedness to the authorities 
of the Madras University for granting tb© neces- 
sary pernnsaion to Dr Raghavan to undertake this 
labour of love. 


M AMANTAWARAYAHAK. 
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PREFACE 


Tbe Mudraraksasanatakakatha of Mahadeva 
18 Published here for the first time from a single 
manuscript of it preseivod in the Maharaja 
Serfoji s Saraswati Mahal Library, Tanjore It is 
a short prose work giving the story of the famous 
<lrania of ViSlkhadatta the Mudraraksasa in the 
form of a simple narrative , and may he found 
suitable as a Sanskrit Prose Text for the Inter- 
mediate Classes in the CTmversities fn this book 
IS to be “een the small beginning of a senes of 
publications which theSjraswati Mahal Library is 
inaugurating, and I am tliankful to the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Library, particularly to 
ita President Sri M Anantauarayanan, M,A , 1 0 S , 
Judge Tanjore, and to tiie Hony Secretary, 
Sn ^ Gopalan, BA B L , Tanjore, for inviting me 
to edit this work for the Library It is a matter 
for Congratulation that besides running a Journal, 
the Library has started the Saraswati Mahal Series 
of Publications in which will appear editions and 
works based on the rare and rich manuscript 
material available in the Library 

The single manuscript of this ICatha available 
the Tanjore Library 13 not noticed m th© 
Catalogue of the Library • it is in Telugu charac^ 
tens and the materiaf is rough country paper 



measunng 7^" X lOi" and nutnbenng 33 elieeta , 
it IS bound in cardboards made up of similar 
paper, pasted together and containing some Tamil 
matter , here and there are to be seen some 
extraneous Telugu scnbblmgs The mistakes in 
the raanu'=oript are few and the e have been cor 
rected m the text presented here , in one instance 
(p 5), I have restored a missing word on the basis 
of an external testimonium, and in another (p 34), 
I have left a corrupt paasago oa it is with a 
question mark, making my suggestion for recon- 
structing the corrupt passage in tho Notes I am 
thankful to the Library Staff for providing me 
with a Devanagari copy of the test and to Dr N 
Venkataramanayya, M k, PhD, Reader in Irdun 
History, University of Madras, for helping me to 
compare this copy with the original Telugu 
maTiu«cnpt and correct the slips 

At the end of the work, I have given textual, 
traditional and historical Notes, an Index of the 
characters in the story with a bnef descnption and 
account of the part played by each, and an Index 
and concordance of verses and prose passages taken 
by Llahadeva from the original Drama My 
Introduction in the beginning deals with all the 
known works which concern themselves with 
the story of the Mudraraksasa, the author 
Mahadeva and his work, hia probable date and 
the relation his text bears to the Drama , to these I 
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have added a free translation of Mahadevas text, 
and accounts of the story of Nanda Candragupta 
and Canakya as found in the severai Brabminical, 
Buddhistic, Jam and Greek sources The book 
-will thus h© useful not only to students who study 
the difficult drama of Vifiakhadatta in their 
college courses but also to those students of history 
who are interested in Mauryan research 

My thanks are due to the authorities of the 
University of Madras for permitting me to edit 
this work for the Mahara]a Serfoji s Saraswati 
Mahal Library Tanjore andalso to the Proprietois 
of the Srinivasa Press Tiruvadi, Tanjore and 
Messrs Thompson & Co Madras, for executing 
the printing work 

As one who had worked in the Saraswati 
Mahal Library once I feel gratified at the opportu- 
nity afforded to me to associate myself with the 
work of the Library and I appeal to all scholars 
and patrons to bestow greater attention on a 
liibrary -which possesses one of the best and 
biggest manuscript collections which South India 
might well be proud of and help the Library to 
further its activities and make itself more useful 
to the public 

UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS | V RAGHAVAN 
6th March 1945 J 



INTRODUCTION 

The Mudratdksasa is one of the few Sanslmt 
dramas possessing^ a dominant story interests This 
interest pertains not only to the events falling 
within the scope oftlie drama but compiehends also 
the historical orquasi-historicalbackground agamst 
which the theme of the dr^ma has to be understood. 
The multiplicity of the incidents and their intricate 

the vanety ana confusion characterising the ver- 
sions of the historical background of the story 
have both rendered the understanding of the 
Mudr^ak^asa difficult Scholars had therefore 
found it necessary to tell the story of the Mudr2- 
rak^asa in the foim of a simple narrative. Such 
narratives that we know of are of four kinds, those 
that give an account of the historical background 
only, those that cover the story of the antecedents 
together with that of the drama, those in prose and 
those in verse. 

Aufrecbt records in bis Catalogus Catalo- 
gonun (1. p 461) two Oppert manuscripts of 
a hfudiaraksasakatbasara, one in Bhavani, 
Coimbatore District, and another in the Maha- 
rajah's Palace Library, Trivandrum. Nothing can 
be known of the Identity of the former manuscript; 
the latter, it is probable, represents the work of 
Ravi Nartaka which we shall notice below, 

1 See my Foreword to U10 HielagbTi or ililatlmadhavakatia 
edited by N. A. Gore, Oneatal Book Agency, Poona. 

I-l 



Ananta Bhat^a of Punyastamblia on. tbe 
Godavari, &on of Tryambaka (Tunaji) Pandita and 
grandfather of the logician Mahadeva PunatS^- 
makara is a well known scholiast of the middle of 
the 17th cent A D He wrote his gloss on 
Govardhana a AryasaptaSali in 1645 A D and h^s 
gloss on Bhanudattas RasamaSjari in 1636 AP 
at Benares. He wrote also a small work called 
Mudraralcsasa purvapithika or Mudraraksasa purve^- 
sankathanaka This work is in prose and deals 
only with the introductory story leading uP 
to the plot of the drama Rajendralal Mitra 
describes a manuscript it in ins Notices IVp 

in the Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner The fir^t 
version given by Jivananda Vidyasagar m his 
edition of tlie Mudrarlksasa is a summary of 
Ananta Bhatta s work 

In the Bikaner Library there is another 
manuscript containing an anonymous version ih 
prose, concerning itself like Ananta s, with only 
the events leading up to the plot of the drama^ 


2 The ms begins 

jjoT^ei cq I 

II etc 

I am thankful to Mr K Madliava Krishna Salma Curator ft 
the Bikaner Library for supplying the information pertaining 
to these Bikaner mss. Dr C Kunhaa Raja Hony Adviser to the 
Bikaner Llbraiy enlightened me oa the nature of the stone® 
in these two \ersiotia Iti the Bitcaner mss It is understood that 
tliese two versions are being published by the Anup Llbrar} 
Bikaner 
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The third account is by Dhundhiraja, the well- 
known commentator on the Mudraraksasa, who 
prefaces bis commentary with, a metrical resume 
of the incidents which happened before the action 
in the drama begins. Dhundhi belonged to a 
family called Vyasa, was the son of Laksmana, a 
resident of Swamimalai near Kumbhakonam in 
the Tanjore District, and a protige of TVyambaka 
yajvan’, the minister of Serfoji I (A.D. 1711-1720V 
of Tanjore. Dhundhi finished his gloss on the 
Mudraraksasa in A D 1713. This metrical version 
is printed in Telang’s edition of the Mudrar^asa 
with phundhi’s commentary, and the second 
"version given by Jivananda Vidyasagar in his 
edition of the drama is based on Dhundbi's verses. 
Dhundhi's account agrees with that of Mahadeva 
edited hero. 

Tradition says that the famous Kerala scholar 
Warayana Bhatta of Melputtur (A.D. 1559-1666) 
composed most of his Prabandhas or compositions 
intended for the dance-exposition called Cakyar- 
kuttu for a CSkyar fnend of his named Ravi. This 
Ravi Nartaka produced a metrical version of the 
entire story of the drama as well as the events that 
preceded it. This version may be called the 
Canakyakatha and fnany manuscripts of it are 
found in the several manuscript libraries*. Ravi’s 
work has been published, with a commentary by 

3 Trraiiibakarayaniakliln finlsbed his Dhannaktlta on tie 
HamaTaQa In A.D 1719 

4 See for instance the DescdpUTe Catalogue of the ilaha 
rajah’s Palace Library. TrlTandnun. Nos. 1764 7; Adyar Library 
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Rajagopala of Madura (Madras X883) and by 
Satish Churn Law (Calcutta Oriental Senes, 6 
Calcutta 1921)® 


Catalogue II p 106 3 mss 27H27 2 H29aiid24A4 Madras 
Governmeat Oriental Mss Library Nos D 12180-3 

riie work is variously called ia tbese mss The TrUandrunu 
mss call it Mudiardk^asakathasara the Adyar mss Mu Ra 
Kathasara and Mu Ra Kalhasamgraha the Madras mss call it 
KauuiyalcatliasSxa 

It IS clear that scr bes are responsible for a few additions and 
differences noticeable in some of these mss Though all the 
three Adyar mss represent only Ravls work 27H27 represents 
a. eepy of an Original fiani Which verses 1 14 were missing and 
the scribe o somebody else supplied a d Seient set of verses 
there and this Adyar ms. corresponds exactly to tl e Madras 
tns D 121S3 la this respect The Tri\andrum ms 1 64 ends 
with a different set of lerses and Trivandrum 1'66 has a 
different verse on Sunand&s pregnancy 
5 The Calcutta edn has many mistakes 

10(b) for 18(b) ^ for 

31(b) Ms” read here as The drama 

calls him Vakranasa 39(c) for 

89(c) sTUTNnsiwm; for 100(h) for 

100(a) for 113(b) for 

115(d) ?rFtqf^forui3tTT%i^. 138(d) 
for virwK 165(d) for 196(a) here is 
against the metre 207(b) g^f for 238(d) 
for ilfeq. 254(b) ^ for 274(a) for 

^ 279(c) for 279(d) sn^ for 

^ ^ 295(d) for 296(b) 

for 330(d) for 3117^ 
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While describing an Tndia Office manuscript of 
this work (No. 7124) Dr. A. B. Keith characterises 
Eavi's production as a ‘version in slipshod verse ' 
When Ravi comes to the drama-part of the story 
he no doubt hurries over the narration, but his 
verses, especially in the earlier part of the work, 
are very well turned out and are strikingly 
accomplished* 

Tho fifth work giving an account of the 
hludraraksasa story is the prose version of 
Hahadeva printed in the pages that tollow. This 
work called the bludraraksasanatakakatha deals 
with the story of the drama and the incidents that 
preceded the theme of the drama. As Ananta 
Bha^a, Dhundbiraja and the unknown author of 
the other version in a Bikaner manuscript have all 
dealt only with the incidents which led to the 
theme of the drama (Purvapithika), and as Ravi 
Nartaka's version hurries over the drama portion 
of the story, Mahadeva’s, here presented for the 
first time in print, is the only work available now 
that gives us a full and good narrative of the 
entire story of the drama and its antecedent 
©vents. 

331(b) for . 344(a) yi«^|aww for sjiK 

349(b) for 349(d) ^3 ^ 

may be ygq A revised edition will be 

welcome. 

6 1 am told by Ur c. Kanhaa Kaja tbat Kavl Martaka's ver- 
aloo Is the basis of the Ualayalam vork on this subject named 
-Cacakrasfltra. 
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In the beginning of his metrical version^ 
Eavi Nartaka says that the story of Canakya is 
available in prose form and that he is only* 
retelling it in verses 

cTf II 

What IS the prose work that Ravi Nartaka had 
before him when he wrote his metrical version? 
It appears possible that the prose version referred 
to by him la Mahadeva a work edited here Firstly, 
both attempt to cover the drama as well as its 
antecedeiitevents secondly, the main details of the 
story in both are identical , and tJnrdly, in addi- 
tion to the identity of the major elements of the 
story many lines of Ravi Nartaka s version are 
close to Mahtdeva s text Ravi Nartaka has not 
slavishly turned the prose composition into verse, 
but has exercised freedbm to make a departura 
from the original cn some points, to add a few 
details and to introduce '■omo minor innovations’ 


7 See tike following In Ra^ls version iloka 7 Itavi de& 
nltelr mentions Sarvatbasiddbi as otherwise called Nanda 
£1 13 Sunanda is said to have received the nine drops of tbe- 
Padodaka In a mocking spirit SI IS Maur as birth is pat 
earlier al 20 a heaienlr voice is latroduced to assure the king 
that In the mass of flesh nine sons ha\Q been born SI 2** the 
gbee<an of the prose version is an oil-can here II 31 the 
minister iNakranisa, is Introduced to suggest the ninefold parti 
tion of the kingdom Its. 3511 before the alternative of ruling 
the city by turns Is proposed an additional solution of creating 
eight other capitals is suggested II 8* the king sending the 
waxllon Is named as the Valka or Vaflga king II 88 the old 
minister who mentions Candragnptas name Is specified by naPio 
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These differences however do not alter the fact 
that Ravi Nartakas test genejally follows 
MahSdevas work, as can be well realised by a 


as Vuikba £1 &6 the Naxtdas give Caniragupta the Ko4a ot 
his falher to huluce hUa to conie out of the oeUar aad not his 
father’s ol&ce, £L 113 Caoakra bums the grass to ash and not 
merely crushes It £1 122 Cayakya does not introduce himself 
as a Dal^i^atja £ta. 138. IfO a 1000 seats for dinner, not 100 
only £1 147 Ca^akya does not untie his tuft and swear but his 
tuCt gets loose as he Is dragged by it, dL 16', Indularman 
creates first a ferer be is then said to stop Brahman feeding 
at the palace, and then be creates an Uamddagraha §I 173 
A^dragupU is said to be banished by the Nandaa lai 1T4 and 
Caonkia makes him reside at a place called vardbamana un 
yojajias from the city £1 1'5 Introduces a forest chief ^bara 
natha £1 18uff as a comouflage Ca^kya adrertisea Panrata 
k.c£rara as baTlag declared enmity against some distant king 
and under pretext of going against him they proceed 'igalcst 
the Nandas, £1 188 tho date of the battle la given as A,adha 
Kf^na paksa beginning instead of Valiakha pfirhlma £I 1S3 
Candragupta allies btmaelC wUli FaiTataka by gtrlng 
him half his treasury £Is 19' 200 In the battle between 
Candragupta and tbe ^sodas, Candragupta meets 
bows to him and < iT^r* to call off tbe battle If a 
portion of the kingdom is given to him Tt&k^asa abuses him 
and asks him to light gis, 208 211 CUnokya beselges the city 
within which SarrUrtbaslddhl and Itdksasa are bidden and offers 
to raise the selge If Sarvhrtbasiddbl retires to the forest Scr 
vlrtbaslddhl does so hoping to corao back to authority later but 
In it 2'3 Ravi narrates Sarvdrthaaiddhl going to tho forest as 
found In our prose version £1 22a makes Ssrvdrthaslddhl 'i 
party to the attempts on Candraguptas life £I 227 Introduces a 
new attempt on Candraguptas life with a poison fruit sent li> 
SarvSrtbaslddhl through spies CaQakya mnnigea to substitute 
a good fruit in Its stead and contrives to send tho poison fruit 
to SaiT&rthasIddb] himself who eats it and dies £l 267 Malaya 



perusal of the two texts®. One passage can he 
mentioned here to bear out clearly the closeness of 
Ravi’s work to Mahadeva’s: When IheNandas and 
Raksasa are at a fix not knowing how to drive 
out the lion without breaking the cage, and an 
old minister there, attachjed to the late Maurya, 
mentions Oandragupta as a master of such trials of 
•wit, the manuscript of Mahadeva'’s version reads:—- 

<prr f% I 

In the second sentence here 'IdSnim tayE kmi 
kartavyara’, there is a clear gap, the word *tayS. 
standing without the expression to which it refers; 
the sense must be ‘What use now of thinking of 
that which is past T. That the word ‘fcya’ here 
qualifies an expression like ‘ gata cintaya ' can be 

ketu Bwe&rs that be -will Qot do bis father's obsequies until he 
has killed bis father’s murderer. 

8. Compare Mahadeva p 8, and 

Ravi in the same context il. 155. 

Mah. p. 9, and Ravi 182 

Mah. p. 9, in5r»n-!f eTToniasn ^ and Ravi 

163, 3r§M: Mah. p 9, 

aien'iprt ^i3ic?r and Ravi 165 —6, siot 

^ gfii. Mah. p. 9, 5 ^"^- 

fit and Ravi 

Jrsg^jTiTOn^cT: 1 I^Iab. p. 10, Jirpra: 

JicT li^Ri^and Ravi 188 
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safely made out from the corresponding context in 
Ravi’s text where e read : 


^ fs HIM sfc* • f^r?n«nT»Tf^5 1 

ns «3^l U 89. 


Ravi must have had before him when he wrote 
this a passage ninning * ^?PTt ini ft 55%^?' 


From a verse of the author at the end of the 
work we learn that he was a Brahman of the 
Srivatsa gotra, that his name was Mabadeva Tirtha 
and that he was a scholar in both literature and 
philosophy. 


35 3^TOTT 


We cannot be sure that the sulEx Tirtha at the 
end of the name means that the author was a 
Sannyasln, for Sannyasins do not refer to details 
of their Purv^rama hke their Gotra; Tirtha 
probably is a family surname or is simply a 
general honorific expression. 


The only manuscript that we have of the 
work is not dated; it is however not very old; from 
its script which is Telugu and general appearance, 
we may assume that the author of the work was a 
South Indian, probably patronised by the Tanjore 
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Oourf* If, as I have indicated above, Ravi Kartaka 
of Kerala refers to and follows this prose version 
in his Canakyakatha, our author's date may be 
about A. D 1600 Narayana Bhatta of bTelputtur 
who composed Prabandhaa for the Cakyar, Ravi, 
and flourished between A D 1559 and 1666i was in 
contact with the scholars of the Tanjoro Court , 
Bhattatiri wrote the grammatical tract ApSnmiya- 
pramanata as a reply to certain views expressed 
by a writer named Vamateyaof Tanjore, and sent 
the tract to the two Tanjore Scholars, Someivara 
Diksita and Tajnanarayana Diksita for opinion^® 
TaiflanacSyana Di.k‘Uta was the son. of Govinda 
Diksita, minister of King Raghunatha Kaik of 
Tanjore (AD 1614-1632) In view of this literary 
contact, It 19 not impossible for Ravi Nartaka to 
have bid to KaXiadeva'-e prose oven 

if it was available only at Tanjore 

A consideration of the readings of the Mudra- 
rakgasa text known to Mahadeva is a legitimate 
means of knowing the author s probable place, but 
this inquiry does not yield any valuable result 
here 'There are several places where Mahadeva 
simply reproduces the text of the drama, as can be 
seen from the Index of verses and prose passages 


0 The only otter Al^adera aiBOag SouUi lnili.ia authors 
known as a Vatsya Is tie author of a commentary on Bbanu 
dattas Rasamaniar! Madras Govt. QrL Mss Library R No 680 
and Tanjore Saraswatl Mabal Library No 

10 Edited by Pandit B V Raman Namputlrl Or! Mss. 
Library Trbandrum 1942 The eda contains also Sbattatlri a 
covering letter to tie Tanjore scholars 
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borrowed by Mahddeva from ViSSkhadeva given 
attheei^dof this book.. These passages may be 
used as additional testimoniuin for the determina- 
tion of tlie test of the drama. Telang used ten 
manuscripts for his edition and Hillebrant twice 
that number for his. and these manuscripts are 
drawn from all parts of India A detailed exami- 
nation of tho readings in Mahiidova's version with, 
those recorded in the two editions mentioned above 
shows that the text of the drama which Mahadeva 
used is nearer Hillebranl’s edition than Telang’s, 
and among the manuscripts used by Hillebrant, 
those marked N, a Nepali manuscript, and M, a 
MalaySlain Script maouscript belonging to the 
Burnell collection in tlie India Ofiice (see Keith, 
India Office Catalogue 7366, Burnell ms. No. 103) 
generally agree with Mahadeva’s text; but it must 
be noted that oven here, there are certain 
characteristic M readings which are not to be seen 
in Mahadeva’s text. Besides this Mahadeva ha's 
certain readings which are not to be found in any 
manuscript of the drama used for these two editions, 
and these perhaps, like some other changes, wero 
due to some freedom whith Mahadeva exercised 
when writing his narrative, 

ill 

Mahadeva'a Sanskrit is very simple, and does 
not show any great skill in composition that may- 
be expected of one describing himself as a master 
of KaTya, Alahkaca and Sastra But the loss on 
the side of marked literary merit has been a gain 
on the side of simplicity which is to be specially 
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■valued in a narrative aiming at presenting an 
easily understandable account of a very compli 
cated theme 

So far as hia narration of the incidents preced 
mg the drama la concerned we do not know on 
what exact authority Mahadeva bases himself as 
can be seen in a subsequent section giving a survey 
of ail the available versions of the story of the 
conflict betwc-en the Nandas and Canakya Candra 
gupta the traditions are varied and confusing 
and all that IS common to them is restricted to a 
few motifs incidents and names I have indicated 
m the Kotes at the end where the details of our 
author s version are corroborated or contradicted 
by details in other versions 

As the mam task of Mah5deva is the presen 
tation of the intricate plot of tii© Mudraraksasa in 
the form of a simple narrative it is necessary to 
consider whether Mahadeva has done this work 
satisfactorily As has been pointed out already 
Ravi Nartaka humes over the story of the drama 
but such a defect does not pertain to Mahadevas 
narrative which is neat and full explaining also to 
some extent the intentions and inter relations in 
volved in the numerous schemes and incidents of 
the story One may wish that the author had 
devoted then and there more space to detailed 
analyses of these intentions and inter relations 
the motives and purposes of the schemes of 
Oanakya and the cunning acts and speeches of his 
accomplices so that the greatness not only of 
Canakya s genius but of Viiakhadatta too may be 
realised more easily by the general reader But if 
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Mahrideva has not stopped to dwell more on this^ 
he has made his narrativo move fast. The impli- 
cations of several passages of tho drama have 
been well worked out and set forth in proper 
order so that we have here a definite aid to the 
study of ViSakhadatta's drama. 

There are, however, some points on which it 
cannot be said that Mahadeva was careful enough 
to under'xtand fully the text of Vidakhadatta 
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had resorted to black magic to do away -with the 
nine Nandas The Brhatkatha version, on which 
the DaSarupaka says the drama Mudraraksasa is 
based, definitely says that Canakya raised an 
evil spirit m Sakatalas house and with its aid did 
away with the tfandas The drama says in IV 12 

ii that Kau^ilya resorted to black 
magic The anonymous version m the Bikaner ms 
takes note of all these references and ®ays that 
in the battle for Zusumapura, Canakya practiced 
black magic against the Nandas But Mah5- 
devas version does not speak of any AbhiCira 
done by Canakya as part of the battle (pp 9 — 10) , 
but ho makes Tivasiddhi play a leacliorous 
trick on all the commanders and prB\ ent 
them from taking part in the battle , and the 
Nandas perish in tho fight owing to the superior 
numbers of the arraios ofOandragupta and Parvata- 
keSvara In the drama RSksasa goes away from 
the city as soon as he despairs of any victory in 
the fight and espies signs of enemy infiltration, 
soon, after the departure of Sarvarthasiddhi. but in 
Mahadeva s narrative, tlie departure comes aftei the 
Vi^akanya incident After the defeat Mahadeva 
says, Eaksasa decides that as the tide is against 
him and he has no forces he will mark time and 
try to succeed by strategeras rather than by any 
other means and offers his pretended friendship to 
Candragupta posing as a fnend he seduces 
ParvatakeSvara, he then plans to employ 
-Jivasiddhi's Yisakanya against Candragupta, but 
in this scheme it is Patvatakelvara who suffers 
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fatally. On Parvatake^vara's death, Rak^asa gets 
afraid that his guilt will become public in the 
morning, enters the city that very night, despatches 
Sarvarthasiddhi in the guise of a recluse to the 
forest and rims away from the city after making 
arrangements for several subversive activities 
against Candragupta. From this it appears that 
Baksasa’s surrender took place outside the city in 
the camp of Candragupta and ParvatakeSvara, and 
all this time Sarvarthasiddhi appears to have been 
within the city {Pp H-13). 

P. 12, Act I, Verse 12 . — Nandam ^faya 
sanuayam. This and several other passages in the 
drama using the word Banda in the Singalur and 
referring to Sarvarthasiddhi, speak definitely of 
Sarvarthasiddhi also being called Banda. 
Mahodeva does not mention Sarvarthasiddhi as 
being called Banda. 

P. 71, .^Icf I . — ^The drama refers to Bhadra- 
bhata etc . as leaders, Fradbanapurusas, who 
threw their fortunes with Candragupta and rose 
to importance with his victory (Candragupta- 
sahotthayins). Their respective offices, positions 
and relationship with Candragupta are also men- 
tioned in the drama (A.ct III. pp 171-2). But 
MahSdeva fails to describe them thus and introduces 
them abruptly. 

P. SI, Act I . — According to the drama the ring 
is got first, and as Cunakya was considering what 
he should write in the letter to be sealed with that 
ring, he is informed of Candragupta s intention to 
perform Parvatakeivara's obsequies and present the 
latter’s ornaments to Brahmans; and this puts an- 
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idea into Oanakya’s mind of effectively using the 
late Farvatake^vara’s ornaments now with Caudra 
gupta, it IS after this that Canakya arranges for 
the Brahman brothers, ViSvavasu and two others,, 
receiving them and selling them in Raksasa s camp 
Mahadeva puts the ornament episode first and 
narrates after that the incident of Nipunaka secur- 
ing the ring, (pp 19 20) The drama gives also an 
indication (p 86) of Canakya implicating the five 
kings Kauluta Citravarman etc on Malayaketu's 
side in the treachery -scheme m the letter, but 
Mahadeva fails to give this indication (p 20) 

P 142, Act IT —The drama says that it is 
SakatadSsa who first notes the nng in Siddhar- 
tbaka’s hand as bearing Raksasa s name and reports 
the fact to Riksasa who examines it But for the 
purpose of his narrative, Mahadeva (p 23) omits 
sjioh minor details, and such omissions are not 
unjustifiable 

P. 146-7, Aft IT — It is Sakatadasa who sees 
some persons selling ornaments and sends them for 
Raksasa ’s view , Raksasa finds them valuable and 
orders their purchase This again is another small 
detail overlooked by Mahadeva (p 19) who says 
simply that Raksasa saw the ornaments and 
purchased them 

P 171-S, Act III — The statement fPramana- 
lekhayapatra) of Bhadrabha$a, Bhagurayana and 
others and the ostensible grounds on which tb ey 
left Candragupta and joined Malayaketu are not 
mentioned by Mahadeva. Mahadeva briefly speaks 
on p 22 of the departure of Bhagurayana, Bhadra- 
bhata and others to Malayaketu's camp, and adds 
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here that they ran aa if to capture Saka^adasa, but 
really on the secret instructions of Cauakya. 'fhia 
running as if after Sakatadasa cannot be supported 
by the drama. What we actually find in the 
drama (Act I, p 105) is that when ^akatadasa's 
escape is reported, CSnakya orders that Bhagura- 
yana, Bhadrabhate and others are to be despatched 
to bring back Sakatadasa, but is informed that 
those persons too had fled. 

P. 313^216, Act IV . — Eaksaaa asksKsapanaka 
Jivasiddhi for an auspicious day and time for start- 
ing on the campaign, and Jivasiddhi mentions an 
ominous day and time. This is not included by 
Mahadeva in his narrative (p. 29). 

P. Act IV. Verse 5. — Malayaketu’s 

vow to perform his father’s obsequies only after 
destroying the enemies is a minor point ignored 
by Mahadeva. 

P. 269, Act F/.—ln the drama, it is said that 
when Ksksasa left Malayaketu's camp and came 
to Patalipura for rescuing Candanadasa, a spy of 
Canakya named ITdumbara or Undura shadowed 
Eaksasa's movement and reported it to Canakya. 
This spy and hie wort are omitted by Mahadeva 
(p. 35). 

Of the differences between the drama and 
Alahadeva’s narrative noted above, it may be seen 
that only a few are material discrepancies; of the 
rest a few are omissions which are not serious, and 
a few, minor points which might be ignored. 


1—2 
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watch ; those versed in the < 
dhana and his brothers wer^ 
manner. Having thus thoug 
acted accordingly. ^ftersomS 
sons were born simultaneously 
skilfulness of Rak§asa and was immSI 
and others also saw and wondered at that achieve- 
ment of Kaksasa. Just at that time a son was 
bom to Mura also and he, though born of a Sudra 
woman, was endowed with brilliant genius, was 
well-behaved towards superiors and an adept m 
polity. 


In course of time the king celebrated the 
marriage of all his ten sons, and to Mura's son 
were then bom a hundred son?, equal to their 
father m their qualities. The last of them known 
as Candragupta was exceedingly intelligent and 
well-grounded tn statecraft By reason of their 
endowments, these sons and their father Maurya 
as well won the hearts of all the people. Unable 
to bear that, the nine Nandas became jealous of 
these sons. 


Once king Sarvarthasiddhi held counsel with 
his ministers with a view to instal on the throne 
one among his sons. At that tunc, knowing well 
that his father would not give the kingdom to him, 
a Sudra's son, jealous Maurya created treacherous 
rupture between every one of the nine Nandas 
Split up by Maurya’s words, all of them quanel]- 
ed, each claimingthekingdom for himself. Raksasa 
tlien said that the kingdom must be divided into 
nine parts and given to all of them. Thereupon 
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Maurya secretly instigated them individually, one 
against the other , consequently all of them quar- 
relled, every one asking for himself the capital 
Patalipura Again, Raksasa suggested to them 
that by turns, each might lule over the city and 
the kingdom for one year , and again, as a result 
of Maurya’s instigation, they quarrelled, each 
de'inng his turn to be the first Concluding ■within 
bim=elf that all this was the doing of Maurya, 
Raksasa pacified them and told them “ When you 
fall out like this, the kingdom will become vulne* 
rahle hence you should not quarrel , we shall cast 
lots and let him rule first who draws the first 
year Raksasa coun'elled thus and did accoid- 
ingly That kingdom winch was thus many- 
beaded Raksasa managed somehow to safeguard 
with the strength of his intellect To Maurya he 
gave the place of the Commander of tho army 
Repite this arrangement Maurya, tlio father of 
hundred sons and one in the full know of the weak 
points, was only creating internal troubles for the 
nine Nandas 

Tlie Nandas and Raksasa therefore came to 
the conclusion that Maurya was their secret enemy 
and that ho must therefore be done away with To 
that purpose, that got ready an underground coun- 
sel chamber and there every day if there ■were 
important items of state work, tho Nandas togoUiLr 
with Maurya and his «on«, and Euk«a«a and the 
other ministers hold secret consultations One day 
a messenger from Rrik§a<a called at the residence 
of hiaurja and said in a flurry “Sir, there is somo 
VI rj important state businc'=9> Ruk^aea ard the 
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kings are in tho counsel chamber for discusa-ingit and 
summon you to be there quickly with your sons ; 
you must therefore come soon.’' Maurya heard it. 
believed it to be true and excitedly entered that 
underground hall The very next moment after 
their entry, the entrance to the hall was blocked 
fast by the royal servants, with mud, wood etc. 
Entering in, they saw not the king, Raksasa or 
anybody else, but saw there in a hundred and one 
dishes dmntily dressed food and sauce for eating, 
as also an equal number of lamps. Thereupou 
Mdurya told his sons “Alas 1 we have all been 
duped by Raksasa and others, fools though they 
are ; who can surmount the dictates of Fate ? 
"What should be done now ? If sombow we could 
wroak vengeance on our enemies, fame will be 
ours, even though we die ; methinks, he Uvea 
happily Avhoso fame stands in the world ; hence 
whosoever amongst you has courage, let him collect 
together the food m these dishes and the oil in 
these lamps and hold his life with them ; if by 
the course of Fate he finds hig way out, he will 
take revenge on our onemios ; the rest of us shall 
die even now; even otoerwise our death tomorrow 
19 certain ; let us die today itself; what is the gain 
in dying tomorrow?" Heanng the father's words, 
Candragupta alone said, “If Fate is favourable 
and I get out, I will annihilate these enemies " 
Then h'lving blessed Candragupta, Maurya, along 
with ninotv-nino sons, passed away in a few days. 
And maintaining himself on that store of food, 
and thinking of the time for getting out, Canclra- 
gupta lived in that cellar itself 
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At that very time a man from a king of another 
realm brought a cage -witlx a lion, approached the 
Nandis and said • If there is any clever person m 
this realm, let him drive out the lion within, with 
out breaking the cage All of them, Eaksasa and 
others who listened to those words did not know 
of any means of driving the lion out in that man 
ner At that juncture an old minister who was 
attached to Maurya said The last among the 
Mauryas sons, Candragupta is an adept m such 
acts , but what could be done now by thinking of 
that which is gone? Hearing those words of the 
old minister, hoping that Candragupta might be 
alive deauing to know what happened to Maurya 
and bis sons and thanks also to the good luck of 
Candragupta the Nandas and Eaksasa opened the 
door of the underground counsel chamber Then, 
seeing Candragupta alive the ministers joyously 
approached him and said “ The Kings call you, 
come Desirous though of getting out Oandra- 
gupta told them My father my brothers, every- 
body is dead I, this unlucky roan am still alive, 
my breath does not stop what is there for me to 
do before those kings ? Here I am also going to 
breathe my last m a few days The kings them- 
selves then came and consoled him in many ways, 
saying “Dear Candragupta be not afraid, come 
out we shall give you the position occupied by 
your father Vs if under pressure Candragupta 
came out of thf cellar The Nandas showed him 
the hon in the cage and told him the matter per- 
taining to It C indragupta pondered over it well , 

* The lion is of wax, its movements are mechani- 
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cally controlled ; and its heir is artificial." Having 
come to this conclusion, Candragupta made the 
lion melt 'willi redliot iron rods. The kings were 
satisfied at this and thinking that if the command 
of the array was given to faim, he would gradually 
destroy the army, they gave him authority over 
the dining hall. And Candragupta was attending 
to that work. 

Candragupta was once standing outside the 
dining hall looldng out for Brahmanas. A 
Brahmana, young and effulgent, came at that 
time As he was coming, a blade of grass 
pricked his foot and the Brahmana uprooted 
it, crushed it, mixed it with water and 
drank it. ‘Wondering at that, Candragupta 
approached the Brahmana, bowed to him and 
aaked “01 Brahmana! who are you? why do you 
pound the grass and drink it?” The Brahmana 
replied “Listen, I will tell you; I am a Souther- 
ner, Canakya by name; this blade of grass 
wounded my feet ; if I do not pound it thus and 
dnnk it. my anger will not be allayed ” Candra- 
gupta thereupon asked “ Worshipful Sir. were a 
powerful king to do you wrong, what will you do 
then ?” Canakya said “You do not know the 
strength of my intellect ; I am capable of vanquish- 
ing by my intellect alone a thousand or even a ten 
thousand kings ; let that be ; I hear there is a 
SQdra (Vr^ala) named Candragupta in charge of 
the dining hall of theNandas ; where is he likely 
to be now ? I am extremely hungry now and I 
must go to him." Candragupta said “ Worshipful 
Sir, I am Candragupta ; You can come and have 
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your food with pleasure ” Canakya then told him. 
Oh Prince ! aa a lesult of my Brahmanic nature, 
I called you Sudra (Vrsala) though you are a 
prince , you must excuse this fault of mine 
Candragupta said •* Respected Sir, that you have 
called me Sudra ( Vr^ala) is itself a blessing to me , 
and as long as I am alive I shall be the servant of 
your feet, and you must refer to me in the same 
manner ’ Having spoken thus, Candragupta 
started from the beginning and proceeding from 
one connected thing to another, narrated to 
Canakya the trouble caused to him in a manner 
that Canakya would take pity on him Having 
then showed Cmakya the way to the dining hall 
and having requested Canakya to come and sanc- 
tify hx3 own home too on his departure after the 
dinner, Candragupta went away to his house 

Canakya entered the dining boll Tliere were 
ton gold vessels and hundred silver ones for taking 
food and on seeing them Clnakya asked those that 
were there •* For whom are these vessels ? ' They 
replied “Of the golden vessels, nine are for tho 
kings, one is for a Brahmana who knows all tho 
branches of learning, and tho other silver vessels 
are for other Br”ihmanas. Cinakya seated hun- 
soU in tho Boat of tho Brahmana of learning Tho 
kings who came for dmnor saw Cinakya and 
asked ‘ IVliois this boanllevs Loy who is sitting in 
tho first seat fit for a great scholar ? Cinak>a 
said " Bo I boardle-s or no, if tliero is any one my 
equal m learning, let him come forth* Tlio Nan- 
das tlion Slid “Throw out tins haughty bo>, ’ and 
had him dragged away by their servants from that 
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seat. Dragged at tJiat time in the midst of a 
concourse of people Canakya untied his tuft of 
hair and swore m anger that he would tie his tuft 
after uprooting the Nand^ and destroying them 
completely The fTandas laughed that a hungry 
Brahmana was prattling something 

Canakya came out proceeded to Candragupta s 
house, promised that he would kill the Nandas and 
give the kingdom to Candragupta, and told the 
latter everything necessary to be told m that con 
nection He then called a Brahmana classmate of 
his named Indolaiman and told him what was 
necessary to he told for his purpose , he approached 
the Mleceha chief named Parvatakelvars pro- 
claimed before him his own capacity, informed him 
of the insult at the bauds of the Haudas and his 
own vow and said ‘ If you come with your forces, 
and with my aid, destroy the Nandas 1 shall give 
you half ttie kingdom ParvatakeSvara thought 
“This Brahmana appears to be clever and one who 
know<> the secrets of the Nanda kingdom , if I get 
his assistance I can capture the entire Nanda 
kingdom Having decided ihus ParvatakeSvara 
allied himself with Canakya and made his forces 
ready for fighting the Nandaa 

Meantime, that fnend of Canakya the Brah 
mana named InduSarmao putting on the guise of 
a Jam monk and making himself known by the 
name of Jwas ddhi approached Raksasa, exhibited 
to him his proficient^ in polity astronomy and 
mcantation and stayed ivith him as hi** prohge 
Rdksasa also thought “The Brahmana named 
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Canakya departed with resolute enmity ; aod 
he will perhaps do black magic against ua f 
wo have a friend in this Jain monk Jiva- 
siddhi; there is habitual enmity between 
Brithmanas and Jain monks and hence this Jiva- 
siddhi will counter the black magic and the rest 
which Canakya will do.” Having thought so, 
Raksasa b'ecamo a thick friend of Jivasiddhi. Thus, 
as a result of the friendship with the chief person, 
Raksasa, all the array chiefs there came under the 
influence of Jivasiddhi. Once he secretly told 
Raksasa and others that in a particular montli 
on a particular day, tlicy would have some troubloj 
and raising on iliat very day an evil spirit and 
creating thereby fear m thom, ho told them tliat 
Bomo Briihmana had raised an evil spirit against 
them, that ho Nsould putit down aud that before 
him tho worth of the Bralimanas was nothing Ho 
then put down that evil spirit by tho mere wave 
of the bunch of peacock feathers in his hand. By 
this and other similar instances of his capability 
which had been proved truo to their very eyes, 
greater became tho oonfidenco of Raksasa and 
others in him. What Jivasiddhi said, none did 
otherwise. 

When matters stood thus, Jivasiddhi learnt 
through secret spies that on a particular day 
RarvatakeSvara was coming for a battle with tho 
Nandas and Nveut to tho houses of tho chiefs of tho 
Nanda forces and told them individually and 
secretly •• On the coming full moon day of tUo 
Vai^lkha month, tho movement of plnnets is 
adverse to you ; on that day there will bo a big 
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battle for the king; if you go for the fight on that 
day, you will die ; hence, you ought not to go ; let 
this be between ourselves and not be told to any- 
body.” In this manner Jlvasiddhi informed pri- 
vately everyone of the ministers and soldiers 
individually and everyone of them took bis words 
as true. When this was so, on the full-moon day 
of the VaiSakha month, ParvatakeSvara and 
Canakya, with huge Mleccha forces, besieged 
Patalipura. Raksasa ordered all his comman- 
ders to fight but all of them owing to the 
faith in the Jain monk's words, concluded that 
they would dio if they wentforth for battle on that 
day and did not proceed to the fight The nine 
ITandas and Raksasa, with a fe%7 soldiers, issued 
out of the city and fought the Mlecchas There- 
upon owing to the meagre numbers on their side, 
tho nine Nandaa were killed by tho numerous 
forces of Parvatakeivara winch were being 
assisted by the brain power of Canakya Owing 
to Ilia own exceeding prowess and the (planned) 
neglect of Canakya, Raksasa alono was left 
unhurt. 

Raksasa, extremely dejected at tho destruction 
of his masters, thought •* Our masters, who like 
parents, protected us, and were most compassionate 
to those who resorted to them, all the nine of them 
died simultaneously through an accursed Fate ; if 
I too follow mymaster dying, like a woman, while 
the enemies are yet alive and no vengeance has 
been taken, I will become the object of ridicule by 
the people ; I being single, the enemies who are 
numerous, connot be vonquised by the fourth exp?- 
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dient namely war hence, they mast be gradually 
vanquished by the stren^h of ray intellect by 
vanquishing them andestaWi^mg mthe kingdom 
the old Sarvlrthasiddhi himself the ancestor of 
-our masters family asking I must free myself 
from the debt of having eaten long at the hands of 
my masters Having resolved thus Raksasa hid 
hi3 jealousy within himself and made peace with 
Candragupta Cmakya and Parvatak^rara He 
went to Candragupta bowed to him and said 
* Fortunately you have become the king of tius 
kingdom to us you are also a son of our Lord 
(Sarvlrthasiddhi) and the Nandos too were sons of 
our Lord Having received Candragupta s con 
gratuIatiOQ (for this sentiment) B*iksasa once 
approached ParvatakeAvara in private and seduced 
him This Candragupta is a Sudra offspnng and 
has no right to this kingdom therefore I shall kill 
him by a ruse and give you the entire kingdom 
and the Br vhraana C vnakya repudiated by you 
will run away somewhere Pan. atakeivara 
accepted all that Ikik^asa said and between 
ParvatakcAvarara and Raksasa special friendship 
developed 

Cunak> a on his part found out by the power 
of his intellect the intention of Iktksasa ho 
thought E\i.n though wo have cecurod victory 
wo cannot quick!) enter the city ofPitallpura, 
Ikik asa might havo dc»igacd some means to kill 
US through somo ruse therefore wo must enter the 
city after clearing tho city of all that danger, 
further I have told Parwitaki-Svara provioudy that 
for hi* aid in the war [ would gi\o him hai' d'O 
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kingdom, and he has to be killed by some deceitful 
means ; otherwise the of the entire kingdom, 
which I have promised to Candragupta would not 
be fulfilled." Having thought thus, Canakya. 
stayed for some days outside the city together with 
Candragupta and Parvatakesvara watching the- 
doings of Eaksasa through spies. 

At this juncture Raksasa asked the Jain, 
monk some means to kill Candragupta secretly; 
and the Jain monk told Rak^sa “I shall create 
an evil spirit in the form of an extremely beautiful 
woman of j-outhful form ; if a man enjoys her but 
once, the spirit kills him that very moment and also 
herself disappeara ’’ Having said so, the monk 
created the nolson. Hampel and gave her to Rsfcsasa. 
Deciding that with that damsel Candra^pta 
could be killed, and with his desire almost fulfilled^ 
Raksasa came to Candragupta in the night with 
the damsel, whon Candragupta, Canakya, and 
Parvatakesvara wero sitting together in the hall ; 
he told Candragupta "My lord! a gem of a 
woman in youth, of beautiful form, is in my poss- 
ession and I have brought her to my Lord's pre- 
sence considering haras being proper formy Lord.” 
Saying thus, Raksasa presented that damsel- 
Candragupta and Parvatakesvara saw her and 
became infatuated •mth love. Canakya had 
already learnt from the Jam monk ' about the 
poison-damsel. Deciding that he must have 
Parvatake4vara, the depnver of half of their Jdng- 
dom killed, ho told Candragupta “ It is not proper 
for you to enjoy this gem of a women without 
first offering her to ParvatakeSvara your 
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benefactor On the word of Canakya Candra- 
gupta too agreed to that 

Pa’'vatake4vara took the damsel entered the 
bedroom with supreme joy and was killed while m 
sport with her I began something but it resulted 
in something different , endeavouring to kill 
Candragupta I killed my fnend Parvatake^vara 
■who was as claimant to half of the empire 
Candragupta a adversary owing to my ignorance 
and hastiness I did not inform Parvatake^vara 
previously of this matter now, finding in the 
morning Parvatake§vara dead and the poison 
damsel disappeared, the accursed Candragupta 
will put an end to me with terrible punishment 
hence I must run away from this place in the 
night itself and having run away I must make 
effort to uproot Candragupta by some means or 
other Having resolved thus Raksa«a entered 
the city despatched Sarvarthasiddhi to the forest 
in the guise of a recluse enjoined DSruvarman and 
other reliable friends to murder Candragupta by 
ruse kept there with a huge sum of money his 
most intimate friend a K.5yastha named Sakata 
dasa for the purpose of setting Daruvarman and 
others in action entrusted his own family wife 
children ard others to Candanadasa a leader of 
the jeweller s community and fled 

On the next mormug those in Candragupta s 
camp finding ParvatakeSvara not come out of the 
bedroom broke open the door and found that 
Parvatake&vara was dead and the damsel had dis 
appeared Then appearing to be dejected that their 
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■benefactor and friend ParvatakeSvara had been 
maliciously killed by Hak^a, Canakya command- 
ed the spies “"Where is this villain Eaksasa ? 
Capture him”. The spies searched for Raksasa and 
informed Canakya that Raksasa had fled in the 
the night itself and was not to be found. Canakya 
thougnt “ Parvatakeivara who was to have 
deprived us of half of the kingdom has been killed 
deceitfully ; but his son Malayakatu and brother 
Vairodhaka are still there, and the half kingdom 
already promised has to bo given to those two ; 
hence the killing of ParvatakeSvara has resulted 
only in the calumny of betrayal ; but if therefore 
I try to kill them too, I shall only be finnly 
establishing the great ignominy that out of avarice 
for the kingdom it was Canakva who murdered 
even his best friends; Malayaketu must bo made 
to return to his own country through some advice 
or other given by Bhagurayana who must be first 
made to establish his feigned friendship with 
Malayaketu ; and I shall keep Vairodhaka here 
and afterwards think of some means to put an end 
to him.” Having decided thus, Canakya set 
Bhagurayana to separate Malayaketu. 

Bhagurayana secretly explained to Malaya- 
ketu who was stricken wth the grief of his 
father’s death ‘'Prince! this Canakya is a 
thorougly ungrateful man ; he firat sought the aid 
of king ParvatakeSvara with the promise of half 
the kingdom and when all the enemies had been 
uprooted completely by king ParvatakeSvara who 
had trusted Canakya'a words, Capakya, that 
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damned betrayer of friend, unwilling to give half 
the kingdom, killed king ParvatakeSvara by a ruse; 
if, after this you stay here even for a moment, I 
do not know what harm Canakya will try to do 
you , therefore, as one alive can come by many 
chances of good fortune you go to your country 
and think of the ways to wreak vengeance on this 
brat of a Canakya ’ On hearing this, that very 
moment Malayaketu went away to his country 
with hia armies Vairodhaka however, comforted 
by Canakya, continued to live there, greedy as he 
was of half the kingdom 

Baksasa, who had fled earlier beard of Mala-^ 
yaketu s desertion, resorted to him and promised 
him “ The wicked Canakya fie upon him, has 
wantonly destroyed fbe family of my masters , I 
do not mind even that, but our great friend 
Parvatake^vara has been killed by him deceitfully, 

I shall uproot Candragupta along with Canakya 
and crown you Malayaketu knew Baksasa s 
3;>ower3, accepted his proposal and appointed 
Bakiasa as his Chief Minister There were five 
kings under the control of Malayaketu Citravarman 
king of the Kaulutas Simlianada the king of 
Malaya, Puskaraksa king of X5§mira, Sindhusena 
king of the Sindhu country and MeghSnka the king 
of Parasika Rak§asa and Malayaketu told them 
" We must vanquish Candragupta with your aid 
and then we shall give you Candragupta s territory, 
elephants, hordes, etc Hiey agreed and remained 
there mobilising their forces , seeing the wonderful 
qualities of Baksasa they also became specially 
attached to him 
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Staying there with them.Rriksasa was egging 
on bis friends at Patalipura, Jivasiddhi and others, 
for doing away with Chnalgra and Candragupta. 
When things were like this, Canakya called all the 
artists and architects of PStalipura and ordered 
them ‘'Astrologers have fised an auspicious time 
this night for Candragupta’s entry into the palace; 
you must therefore quickly decorate the way to the 
city gate ” They rbpUed •• Sir, guessing about the 
forthcoming entry of Candragupta into the palace 
of the Kansas, the architect Daruvamian has 
already decorated the gate-way to the royal man- 
sion with gilded arches etc ; wo must do the 
decorations in the interior.” On hearing that, 
Cinakya began seriously to suspect that out of 
mental delusion or of exceeding devotion to tlie 
eaemy, D3ruvarman had decorated the palace gate 
without waiting for the time of order; as if 
pleased, Caoakya told the artisans aloud " Dam* 
varman ! You shall soon get the fruit proper for 
this dexterity of yours/' Then Canakya made the 
artisans and citbens understand thatio accordance 
with the propitious moment, Candragupta 's entry 
into the palace of the Nandas would lake place at 
midnight; and at that very moment, ho seated 
Vairodhaka, brother of ParvatakeSvara in the same 
scat with Candragupta and divided tho kingdom 
between them; then with the entry of Candra- 
gupta into tho palace of tho Nandas already 
announced, Vairodliaka, who had been anointed, 
entered the mansion of tho Nandas, followed by 
tho royal entourage which used to follow Candra- 
gupta, mounted with CSnikya's permission on tho 
1-3 
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female elephant named Candralekha which used 
to carry Candiagupta, and with an appearance not 
recognised even by those most familiar, hia bioad 
chest shminff with fragrant garlands tiirown 
across, hia beautiful crest fastened with a jewel 
diadem, and his body covered with a gem set, 
multicoloured gaiment worked with designs of 
rows of pure pearls When Vairodhaka was thus 
entering the palace, the architect Daruvarman, 
who had been instigated by Raksasa,^ took him to 
be Candragupta and set the machine-arch ready to 
be brought down upon Vairodhaka Meanwhile, 
With their horses held up, those of Candragupfa’s 
retinue who were following, stopped , Candra- 
gupta’s mahout who bad been instigated by 
BSksasa wanted to kill Vairodhaka mistaking him 
for Candiagupta and look hold of the golden staff 
banging from his belt of golaen chain, desirous of 
drawing out the dagger kept within the golden 
staff, imagining thereupon that the mahout was 
going to strike her on the rear with the staff, the 
female elephant took to a different gait in great 
speed , Barhdraka who had drawn out the dagger 
to kill Vairodhaka under the impression that it 
was Candragupta, was, witliout even getting at 
Vairodhaka, killed by the machine-arch, which 
fell out of target, having been set and released in 
accordance with the first gait of the elephant. 
Daruvarman understood that the fall of the 
machine-arch was going to result only in his own 
death, quickly got upon ttie high arch, drew out 
the metal rod fastening the machine-arch, threw 
down the arch, and killed poor Vairodhaka even 
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as ha was sittang on the elephant Then Dam- 
varman also was stoned to death by the footmen 
in Vairodhaka's retinue Having thus done away 
with Vairodhaka who was to have taken away 
half the kingdom, and aUo Daruvarman, who 
wanted to kill Candiagupta, Canakya entered the 
palace of the Nandas accompanied by Candragupta 
■without a single hurt 

After this, a royal doctor, Abhayadatta by 
name, who was a fnend of Rliksasagave a medicine 
to Candragupta Canakya, who was seeing that, 
found that the medicine produced a different colour 
in a gold vessel, and told Chandragupta that the 
medicine contained poison and must not be taken 
The doctor himself was then made to take that 
medicine and die At the same time, Pramodaka, 
who was attending on Candragupta at bis bedside 
and who bad been instigated by Baksasa to kill 
Candragupta secretly, b»gan to spend lavishly and 
enjoy himself with the huge riches previously 
given to him by Rnksasa , called by CSnakya and 
asked wherefrom be got so much wealth he made 
many conflicting answers, Pramodaka was then 
put to death by torture Bibhatsa and others who 
were employed by Baksasa to kill Candragupta m 
sleep bad m advance got into an underground 
passage in the interior of the bedroom and were 
living there , entering the bedchamber before 
Candragupta 8 entry, Canakya examined the 
chamber , ho then saw a row of ants issuing out of 
a hole in the wall with particles of food, and under- 
standing that the chamber was already inhabited 
by men m concealment, he ordered the chamber 
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itself to be burnt ■, ■when it was being consumed 
by flames, Bibhatsa and others perished in the fire, 
■with their sights obatmcied by smoke and unable 
to trace the exit previously laid out. 

From that time Canakya was a thousand t'mes 
more careful. He sent out spies in various guises 
to find out the friends of Raksasa living in Fatal’- 
pura and to know "what kind of hai-m 'v\ould come 
from whom. At the same time Canakya thought 
about the wonderful pi-owess of Raksasa, his 
mastery of statecraff, and the firmness of his 
devotion to his masteis, and deliberated within 
himself; "I must make an effort to establish 
RSkiasa himself in the office of minister, '^o 
Candragupta ; otherwise there can be no stability 
to Oandragupta's kingship; having established 
him so, and fulfilled my vow, I must go to the 
hermitage to do penance as befoi-e; and RSksasa, 
owing to his exceeding devotion to his old masters, 
■will never come to terms with us; he, like a -wild- 
elephant has therefore to bo caught through a 
ruse; first of all, he cannot be made to accept the 
ministership of Candragupta so long as even a 
single member of the Kanda line is alive ; but he 
can be rendered incapable of action in the matter 
of attacking Candragupta.” Having thought like 
his, Canakya put an end to Sarvarthasiddhi of 
Nanda's family who was a recluse in a hermitage, 
and was searching for some means to capture 
Rakgasa. 

Candragupta performed on the permission of 
Canakya the obsequies of Parvatake^vera ard 
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presented the very valuable ornaments previously 
worn, by Parvatake5vara to the three brothers, 
Vi^vavasu and others sent by Canakya Calling 
secretly the brothers who bad received the orna- 
ments, Canakya asked them to go to Malayaketu 8 
camp, sail them to Itaksasa and retuin The 
brothers went accordingly showed the orna- 
ments to Raksasa Without knowing that they 
were ParvatakeSvara's ornaments but finding them 
to be highly valuable and available for sale, 
Raksasa gratified the brothers by paying a huge 
price and kept those ornaments in his treasury 

Of the spies of CSnakya, one Kipunaka by 
name liad taken the scroll depicting the scenes 
of hell with which one could enter another s bouse 
without being suspected, and while going about 
house after bouse inculcating Dharma and begging, 
he enteied once the house of Candanadasa, the 
chief of the jewellers, living in Patalipura He 
spread there the pictures of hell and was singing 
songs of Hharma When he was singing, a boy 
about five years of ago and of very graceful 
appearance, heard the songs and with eyes broad 
with curmrsity, issued out of an inner apartment 
Upon that, a great uproar by women arose from 
the midst of the inner appartment ** Ah, he has 
gone out, he has gone out " Among them, a very 
beautiful woman, with her face slightly visible at 
the door, stretched out her hand and quickly dis 
appeared inside with the boy , and from her 
slender fingers busy in restrainmg the boy from 
going out, a nog made to the size of a male finger 
slipped down revolved and reached the foot 
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Njpunaka The lady didnot know the slipping of 
that ring Nipunaka took the ring, read upon it 
the name of Raksa^a and i’ame to the conclusion 
thattlie img was Raksasa s, that that\^oinan from 
whose hands the ring slipp^ was Raksasa s wife, 
that the boy ^va«i Raksasa's son and that un- 
doubtedly Raksasa had entrusted his wife, son and 
others to his great fnend Candauadasa and left 
the city Nipunaka went to Canakya with the 
ring, gave it to him and told hun the whole story 
Canakya was oveijoyed at the gain of that 
ring, and resolving that Raksasa must be caught 
with that very ring, he wrote some letter. He 
then called Siddhartliaka who had been made to 
keep a feigned friendship with SakatadHsa, a 
beloved friend of REksasa, gave him the letter and 
oidered “Inthe^e words somebody must himself 
say something to somebody else , tell Sakatadtsa 
like that and ask him to write this letter without 
the address and com© to me with that letter, do 
not tell him that Canakya a«ked him to write ’ 
Siddharthaka had the letter written accordingly by 
bakatadasa and showed it to Canakya Canakya 
sealed the letter with B^sasa s ring, gave botli the 
letter and the ring to Siddharthaka and told him 
' I desire to send you on a mission to be done by a 
trusted person and m that work you must justify 
your name Siddhartaka (one whose object is 
achieved), ^dkatad.lsa will be taken to the stake 
on tho orders of the king , you must go there in 
advance and give the executioners the sign of an 
angry wink of your right eye , and when at that 
time, they run belter skelterm apparent fright, you 
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must take away Sakatadasa from the stake to 
Rriksasa; from Raksasa, who will be pleased at the 
saving of his friend's life, you must accept a 
present; you must serve Raksasa for some time; 
and then, when our forces are near the enemy, you 
must do this service.” So saying, ho whispered 
something into the ear of Siddharthaka. This and 
the meaning of the letter previously mentioned 
will both become clear afterwards. 

Siddhartaka agreed to do so, saluted Canakya 
and departed. Canakyathen decieed “Tho Jain 
monk Jivaaiddhi, who at the instigation of 
Rak§asa, killed Parvatakelvara with tho poison- 
damsel, let him be proclaimed for this same crime 
and be banished from the city in ignominy ; the 
other man, tho writer known as Sakatadasa, who 
at the instigation of Raksasa is attempting always 
on our life, let him also be proclaimed for this 
crime and impaled; and let the members of his 
family be imprisoned.” Canakya then sent for 
tho chief of the jewellers, Caadanadasa. As soon 
as he was called by Canakya, Candanad^a sent 
Bak§asa’s family elsewhere through Dhanasena 
and others who were in his house, and then came 
to Canakya. Though he was requested by Canakya 
to surrender the family of Raksasa left in his 
house, Candanadasa only denied their staying in 
his house. Canakya was thence extremely in- 
furiated and ordered Dargapala “ThisCandanadasa 
has brought over to his bouse Raksasa’s wife, and 
does not give her up even if wa entreat him; there- 
fore confiscate his household belongings and keep 
him along with his wife and son in custody until 
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I inform Candragupta so that the king 
may decree his capital punishment '' Durgap lia 
took the order and departed with Candanadasa 
Candanadasa on his part waa without any fear at 

losing his Jjfe owing to his devotion to the cause 
of his friend Raksasa Canakva thought ‘‘Even 
as this man gives up his life as if it is not dear to 
him when there is danger to that man, even so will 
that man's life be not dear to him when this man 
la in danger , therefore RaUasa is now secured ” 

The Jam monk banished in disgrace from the 
city went to Raksasa and stayed with him as 
before Siddharlaka went away taking Sakata- 
dasa too m the manner already described C5.nakya 
heard of this and, though plea^ied at heart appear- 
ed outwardly to be very angry, and as if sent by 
him to capture Sakatadasa, Birigurayana, Bhadra- 
bhata, Purusadatta Dingarata, Balagupta, 
sena, RohitSksa and Vijayavannan, all of whom 
had already been secretly coinmi'sioned bv 
Canakya ran away to Malayaketus camp Of 
this also Canakya heard, put on much fury, and 
said that he would round up all of thorn He was 
certain that Raksasa was now caught 

Meanwhile a spy of Rlksasa, Y irlidhngupta 
by name, in the guise of a snake charmer enquired 
of the entire news of Patahpura from the time of 
Raksasa s exit up to the taking away of Sakatadisa 
to the stake, returned to Malayaketu s camp and 
informed Raksasa Raksasa heard of the killing 
of Dlruvarman and others and grieved over it 
Heanug of ihe impalement of his beloved friend 
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Sakatadasa, Raksasa waspJunged into deep sorrovr 
and he shed profuse tears. At that very moment 
Sakatadasa along "with Siddharthaka approached 
ESksasa and saluted him. Looking upon Sakata- 
dasa as if he was released from death's own mouth 
and as if he wa? bora again, RSksasa rcKO up in 
haste, embraced him and asked by whom ho was 
saved from impalement “By this dear friend, 
Siddharthaka, I was saved from the Death's mouth 
of Ca^akya and brought to you, Eevered Minister!” 
So saying ^ikaWasa pointed out SiddSrthaka, 
Eaksasa gave Slddhaithaka as pieseuts the orna- 
ments which he was himself wearing at that 
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come to anothera hand? , and asked Good 
Siddh“itthaka, ■wherefrom did you get this ring ? r 
Siddharthaka replied Tliere lives in Pltalipura 
a leader of the ]0wellor8 named Candanad^sa this 
ring was lying at his door and I got it R 5 l ?asa 
thought it possible gratified Siddh vrthal a with a 
big prize for the iing took it and then gave it 
back to him with the words that m future he 
should act in his capacity wilh tho seal of that 
ring Siddharthal a ogrocd, took back the ring 
and was observing the duties of his post 

With tho secret permission of Clnakyi, 
BhlgurSyaxia left Pvtalipura and went over to 
Malayaketu Out of gratitude that Bhagui lyana 
saved his life fiom Canakya and out of friendship, 
Malayaketu placed Bh "gmlyana in authority next 
to himself, and Bh igurayana v.0.9 awaiting the 
timo to create a split between R*lU9a8a and 
Malaya! etu Ehadrabataand others who had run 
away from P itahpura sought Malayaketu s 
audience thiough Malayaketu s commander Sillia 
ral a Malayal etu took them to have deserted 
Clnakya and come there, and placed them in 
offices suitable to each like tho command of the 
anny of the elephant corps of tho calvary and so 
on Ral sasa on his part strove to create a split 
between Canakya and Caudragupta and boj^an 
sending spies for that purpose to P^talipura 

When things stood thus Canal ya privately 
told Candragupta You must carry on for some 
time without me you must enact even such 
things as transgression of my command thereby 
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there is some purpose to be achieved fay us.'' 
Candragupta reluctantly accepted to do so. Then 
at the beginning of autumn once, Candragupta 
ordered his citizens that the Kaumudi Mahotsava 
(great festival of moonlight) raust be celebrated in 
the city; the citizens were supremely happy; but 
Cana^ya, on hearing that, prohibited the citizens 
that the festival of moonlight ought not to be 
celebrated Angry then on looUng at the city 
without the festival, Candragupta learnt that the 
festival was prohibited by Canakya ; he called 
Cana’-vya and asked him “For what purpose. Sir, 
have you cancelled the festival ? Never has any 
move of yours, noble Sir, been without a purpose.” 
Canakya replied “Listen to mo King* t he writers 
on Polity deaftnhQ three linds of success I th at 
de pendent on the ki ng, that o n the ministe r and^ 
that _on J iolh ; and what need to search for 
purpose for you who«© success is dependent on the 
minister?” Hearing this, Candragupta turned* 
aside bis face as if in auger. At this juncture, 
the minstrel instigated by Rak^a^a sang in 
praise of Candragupta “A master does not 
become one by merely putting on ornaments etc. ; 
one like you whose command is not ignored by 
others is said to bo the real master.” Canakya 
heard this and understood Rakgasa’s strategem m 
it Candragupta ordered ten thousand gold pieces 
to bo given to that minstrel ; Canakya said that it 
should not bo given; “\Vlicrefore is this huge 
expenditure of money meurred for an unworthy 
purpose Candragupta smd “ With my actions 
obstructed by you on all sides, I do not relish this 
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kingship which is like fetters to me *’ CSn ikya said 
“Such defects do affect kings who are not them- 
selves at the helm of affairs ” If, therefore, you 
cannot put up with the situation, you you=elf take 
charge of the affairs ” Candragupta said '‘Here, 
I shall myself attend to my office " Canakya said 
“ It IS to my welfaie, I shall also attend to my 
own duty ” Candragupta asked “ If so, I desire to 
know the purpose of cancelling the Kaumudi 
Mahotsava *’ Oanakya retorted “ I also desire to 
know the purpose of observing the Kaumudi 
TMabotsava ” Candragupta said “ First of all, your 
veto of my command ” Canakya said “My first 
purpose of the cancellation is also the overriding 
of your order , if you want to know the second 
purpose also, I shall tell you* having known our 
vulnerable points through Bhadrabhata and others 
who had deserted us and resorted to him, and listen- 
ing to the advico of BSksasa, Malayaketu, sur- 
rounded by the vast armv of MJeccha chiefs, is 
ready to attack us in his anger at the murder of his 
father , this is time for military exercise, not for 
fe&tivals ; when we have started the work of set- 
ting aright the forts, what for is the Kaumudi 
Mahotsava ? Hence did I «top the festival " 

Candragupta said ‘Sir, there are many things 
that I have to ask ” CanaKya said “ Ask without 
hesitation, there is much that I must tell you 
I shall ask now ” said Candragupta ' I shall 
tell you ' stUd Canakya Candragupta asked 
“That Malayaketu who k the root cause of all this 
trouble for us, — -wherefore was he ignored when he 
fled?" Canakya said “Two courses were possible 
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if Malayaketu's flight was oofc to be ignored : his 
detention or the gift of half the kingdom already 
promised; by his detention we would have only 
ourselves accepted the guilt of the ungrateful 
killing of ParvatakeSvara; by giving the promised 
half of the kingdom, the death of ParvatakeSvara 
would have borne only one fruit, namely, ingrati- 
tude ; hence was the fleeing of Malayaketu 
ignored." Candragupta said “Let this be so: 
Eaksasa was staying here within the city itself 
and he was ignored by you ; what reply have you 
for that?”. Canakya replied “Owing to his stead- 
fast devotion to his masters, the late Nandas, and 
owing to his long stay in this very place, R3k§asa 
is in the position of one enjoying the supreme con- 
fidence of the subjects still attached to the Nandas; 
further be is a peison endowed with brain and 
heroism; if he stays within the city, equipped with 
friends as well as money, ho will foment an internal 
revolution ; if kept aw^y, he could be tackled even 
if he brings trouble from outside ; hence was he 
ignored while fleeing; if we overpower and capture 
him, he will slaughter our forces or Viill himself 
pensh ; if that happens, all this effort we have 
taken to bring him round will be futile.” Candra- 
gupta said ■* I am not able to score over you in 
speech ; but I must say, in all respects, Raksasa is 
indeed superior.” Canakya said “ Eot you, is, I 
suppose, the rest of the sentence I "What has 
Raksasa done?”. Candragupta; “Whathaveyou 

done, Sir?”. Canakya* *‘I uprooted the Nanda with' 
his family and established you in the kingdom ” 
Candragupta: ‘ Tin's was done by Fate which wa» 
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inimical to Nanda's family/' Canakya: “Fools 
rely on Fate.” Candragupta; “And wise men do 
not brag.” 

On. hearing that, Canakya feigned great anger ; 
subduing his anger again, he said, “ You, ^Qdra 1 
If Raksasa ia more praiseworthy than me, here, 
take back this sword,” and throwing the sword, 
he retired to hia residence. Candragupta ordered it 
to be proclaimed in the city that he was himself 
carryirjgon his state duties, ignoring Canakya, and 
retired to his inner apartments. And the whole of 
this episodo became known to Eak§asa through 
Fiarahhaka. 

When matters stood tlius, Malayaketu once 
asked Bhagurayana “My friend, Bhagur5yaiia I 
Hiadrabhata and others who came over to me told 
me that they sought me not through minister 
RSkfasa.but havingdeserted Candragupta who was 
under the influence of an evil minister,, they were 
approaching me through my commander ^ikhara- 
sena ; though I have been exercising my mind 
since then, I do not grasp their intention in saying 
so; what is the reason for resorting to a different 
medium of introduction, leaving off Raksasa, our 
greatest benefactor and friend?”. BhaguiSyana 
thereupon said * Prince, it is like this : Rak^asa’s 
fury is only towards Canakya, and not towards 
Candragupta; if perchance Candragupta, unable 
to put up with the haughty Canakya. repudiates 
him, Rakfasa may mdke peace with Candragupta 
out of devotion to him as a member of the Nanda 
family and out of consideration for the release of 
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his friends in detention in the capital ; if it is so, 
you will not trust Bhadrabhata and others too; 
this intention of Bhadrabhata and others is plain 
indeed.” Malayaketu listened to this and accepted 
it as proper. Later,' when Malayaketu heard the 
news that Candragupta, seduced by Rak.sasa's 
spies like Stanakalaia and others, had repudiated 
Canakya, what Bhiigurayana told became rein- 
forced in the mind of Maiayaketu. Thereafter, 
though suspicious of Raksasa, Malayaketu appeared, 
for tho sake of hia OAvn purpose, to have the same 
.confidence in him. 

Now, Malayaketu, Rak?asa and others started 
with their armies to besiege Pajalipma. Rak?asa 
ordered the five kings, Citravannan and the rest, 
to match in a ring icvmd Malayaketu, and others, 
Magadhas, GSndbSras and Yavanas, to occupy the 
army front and other places appropriate to them. 
As day by day Patalipura was approaching, 
Rak^sa thought that the spies of Canakya would 
deceitfully come and create internal dissensions in 
his camp and made the rule that persons could go 
out or coma into their camp only with the stamp of 
his seal ; and Bhagurayana was entrusted with the 
granting of that seal (of permit). 

. At this juncture, the Jain monk Jivasirtdhi, 
appealing to have some disagreement with Raksasa, 
went to Bhagurayana, and requested for the seal (of 
pennit) for going out of the camp. EhSgurayana 
asked him thereason why he was going away leaving 
hisintirnate-friend, Minister Eaksasa. Withouttell- 
ing the reason for his departure, Jivasiddhi said that 
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he was going to ■'ome place where even the name 
of Raksasa would not be heard and exhibited a great 
deal of anger against Rabsasa Asked by Bhagu- 
rliyatia with some compulsion Jivasidolii told, 
as if with reluctance, “ TJnfoi innately, I became 
Raksasa’s friend at first, at that time Raksasa 
secietly laised the poison-damsel and killed 
Parvatake^vara , Ganakya heard of this and bani- 
shed me from the country, now too, Raksasa, 
adept m statecraft, is beginning something like 
that by which I shall be banished from -this world 
itself, hence, I have leftRuk^a-sa and am determined 
to go away somewhere " Bhaguraynna heard this 
and informed Malayaketu too Thereupon Malaya- 
ketu decided"' that Raksasa bad killed Parvata- 
ke^yara and resoh ed to kill R5ksa«a Remember- 
ing then the command of Canakya that Rlksasas 
life must be saved, Blngurayana adMsed Malaya- 
ketu < Piince 1 formerly when Sarv Srthasiddhi 
was alive, Raksasa wanted to crown him in tlie 
kingdom, and as Faivatakeivara, evon as Candra- 
gupta, was likely to take away the kingdom and was 
thus an enemy killed PaivatakeSvara, now that 
Sarvarthasiddhi has been killed, the basis for such 
enmity is no more present and I do not see any 
barm from Raksasa , further, we can keep Raksasa 
till we gam the Nanda kingdom and we can then 
retain or abandon him As Bhagurayana was 
speaking thus, a man named Dirghacaksus who was 
in charge of an army outpost brought Siddhar- 
thaka bound on the back, having in his hand a 
letter sealed with Raksasa’s nng, but without the 
permit of Raksasas '«eal, and told Bhagurajana 
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“Sir, this man has been brought here, going out of 
the camp ■without getting your seal of permit. ” 
Bhagurayana asked Siddhartaka “ Are you a new- 
comer or a servant of somebody here? Why do 
you go out of the camp ■without getting my seal?” 
Siddhartaka replied that he was a servant of 
minister Rak^asa and was going out •without the 
seal owing to the importance of the work Bliagu- 
rayana asked what that imi>ortance of work was 
•which made him trarsgrees the royal command, 
snatched the letter from hia hand, and seeing it 
marked with Rak§asaa ring, opened and read it as 
follows: " Hail I Somebody from somewhere 
informs some one in his place : By repudiating 
our enemy, the truthful pemon has shown his 
truthfulness; and now, by giving 'what has been 
previously promised to these friends of ours with 
whom a pact has been previously arranged, 
the person of truthful promise must carry out his 
promise; and they too, being so propitiated, will 
uproot their previous support and serve you ; 
tho-iigh this is not forgotten. I remind the truthful 
person; among them, some desire the enemy's 
Treasure, some the elephants and still others, the 
territory ; the three ornaments which were sent by 
the worthy person have been received ; and I have 
also, as a compliment to the letter, sent some- 
thing. The oral message is to be heard from 
Siddharthaka who is one most reliable.” Bhagu- 
rayana then asked Siddharthaka “ Siddharthaka 1 
Whose letter is this ? By whom is the oral message 
to be heard from you Siddharthaka evaded by 
saying that he knew nothing, and Bhagurayana 
1—4 
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had him beat by servants As he wa'^ being beaten^ 
the bot of orjiamente sealed with I^ksasas ring 
fell from underneath his arm Malayaketu decided 
that the box of ornaments might ba the compli- 
ment to the letter, opened it and saw the orna- 
ments which he had taken out from his own body 
and presented to Rdk«asa Then, coming lo the 
conclusion that the letter had been sent by R5k|a®a 
to Malayaketu, he beat Siddharthaka again and 
asked him to give out the oral message. Siddhar- 
thaka fell at Malayakelu’*? feet and prayed for 
security Malayaketu thereupon told him “Good 
man’ There is certainly no danger to you, ano- 
ther s servant , but speak out the facts os they are " 
So asked by Malayaketu Siddbarthaka (old every- 
thing “Prince, Mimsiej Rak«asa has gi\en tins 
letter and sent me to Candiagupta , the oral mes- 
sage i« that, of m> fi\c dear friends, Citiavarman 
and the re^t, tvso w ant the treo'^ury and the ele- 
phants , the other** desire the territory , tlierefore, 
]ust as> I nns fa\oiued by dismissing Cananya, 
His Majesty must gi\e them also what has been 
alreadj promised to them ' On hearing this Mala- 
yaketu thought of the devotion of Citravarman 
and others towards Raksasa, concluded that they 
too plotted agiinst him, ana sent a servant to 
fetch Raksasa On being called by Malayaketu, 
Raksa®a, having disposed of the ornament sent by 
Malayaketu, put on the ornaments purcliased by 
him from Vilvava«u and others, and came to 
Sfalayaketu In his usual manner, IlalBaca in- 
formed Jfalayaketu the aUlgnment of positions in 
the army made by him for (he kings, Citravarman 
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and the rest On Ueanng that, Malayaketn came 
to the conclusion that the very persons, Citra 
varman and the rest, who were out to propitiate 
Candragupta by destroying him, were made to en- 
circle him in the army, and a«kedRaksasa‘Sirl does 
any one now go to Patalipura or come from there? ’ 
Raksasa said There is no need now for anybody 
to be going to and fro , in a few days, we are 
ourselves going there’ Malayaketu asked “If it 
la so, why have yon, noble Sir, "cnt a letter to 
Patalipura through Siddharthaka'^ ' R3ksasa 
exclaimed ‘ Siddharthaka • what is it?” Siddhar- 
thaka then said with tears ‘Being beat, I told the 
secret. ' Though Raksasa asked him what the 
secret was like Siddhartaka remained silent, with 
hiB head bent dovn Remarking that in front of 
his master, Siddhactaka would not, out oi fear or 
shame, speak out, Bhagurayana biinself said 
‘ Siddhnrthaka says that Minister Raksasa gave a 
letter and an oral message and sent him to 
Chandragupta ” Raksasa heard it and ob'^erved 
Being beat he speaks falsehood, what will not a 
belaboured man »ay? . Thereupon Malayaketu 
said ‘ Bhrtgurayana 1 if it is so, show Raksasa the 
letter sealed with Baksasa's nng' Rakgasa saw 
the letter and said that it was possible to forge the 
seal as well as the letter Malayaketu then said 
“These jewels were sent by you* noble Sir as a 
compliment to the letter , how could the^e too be 
deceitful’ Raksasa replied “These ornaments 
were not sent by me, but Were given by me to 
Siddharthaka ag a present for some act ” Bhagu- 
r ay ana said “Prince I how could it be believed that 



ornaments of such a nature removed from your own 
body and given by you were presented to such a 
person (^as Siddhltthaka) ? and he a‘*ked Siddha''- 
thaka who wrote tiia letter SiddharthaLa looked 
at B'ikaasa’a face and stood silent and when he 
was beat again he said that Sakatadlsa wrote it 
Thereupon Eaksa'a said that if ^akatidtsa had 
written it, it was as good as having been written 
by himself Bhagurayana said further th at Sakata- 
dasa too would not accept in Rlksasa's presence 
that he himself wrote it and ordered a servant 
that a specimen of Sakatadl-sa’s writing and 
Raksasa’s ring bo biought When the servants 
brought them. RtLsasa too saw the identity and 
concluded that it was ^akataditsa bm^self who 
had joined the enoimes and played that ruse 
Malayaketu then observed the three jewels of his 
father worn bj R5k?asa and being certain that 
they were the three jewels mentioned in the letter 
and sent by Candragupta to Rak-sasa, he asked 
Rdk§asa 'Where weie the three jewels got from?' 
“They weie purcha^ied from merchants’ leplied 
Rnksasa Milsyaketu said 'Noble Six] it la 
impossible that such ornaments which were w orn 
by my fatlier and which had, turther, come to 
Candragupta were purchased from merchants ” 
Raksasa thereupon thought withm himself “ The 
enemy s ctrategeni has been very conclusively 
laid for, I cannot reply that the loiter is not min*', 
MDco the seal i" mine , how la it to be believed that 
Sakatadlsa betrayed my friendship? Who will 
think It possible that King Candragupta sold 
ercamente ? TJierefore acceptance (of guilt) is 
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better, and not any ineffectiro answer.” Thinking 
thu«, he remained silent* Malayaketu then told 
Rak<jasa “It is certain that having killed pre- 
viously my father Parvatakelvara, -who bad placed 
confidence in you, through the strategem of the 
poison-damsel, you aie now endeavouring to do 
away with me also.” When Rrik^asa denied that 
he did not direct tlie poison-dameel against Par- 
vatakeivara, they mentioned Jivasiddhi’s name to 
him. Raksasa concluded that his very heart 
had been captured by the enemy and stood dispi- 
Tited Malayaketu then looked at RSk^asa and 
told him ” I am not a traitor like you ; by all 
means, go and make peace with Candragupta; 
I can uproot Candragupta. Canakya and you 
together.” He then ordered Citravannan and others 
also, who out of friendliness towards RSk|asa 
desired to harm Malayaketu, to be killed. They were 
accordingly put to death. Raksasa went out all 
alone and thought: “Shall i repair to the penance 
grove? This mind nursing enmity will not become 
quiet by penance. Shall 1 follow my masters ? To 
do so while yet the enemyis not dead is to act like 
women. Or shall I, with sword as my ally, plunge 
into the enemy's army? This too is not proper- 
if it is not ungrateful, my heart that is impatient 
to free Candanadasa would prevent m© from doing 
so Therefore, Candanadasa, best of my friends 
who, for my sake, cares not for hia own life, must 
somehow be freed ” Having decided thus, RSksasa 
came secretly to the dilapidated garden at the 
■outskirts of Pa^ ilipura 



After that, as Malayaketu’s allies had all 
teen removed, BhSgurayana, Bhadrabhata and 
others who had spread themselves all over tlio 
army, thought it to be tlie best moment, restrained 
llalayakefu and captured him. 

At this juncture, Raksaea saw in the old 
garden of Patalipura a man sent by Canakya, 
trying to put an end to himself, and asked him 
why he waa coraitting suicide The man did not 
tell at first, but as a result of Rlik^asa’s pressure 
told with somo hesitation : '* There is in this city, 
the chief of the Jewellers. Candanadasa by name, 
who is a great fnood ot Minister !^k§asa ; 
there is a friend of his named Vi|nudusa ; that 
Vi|i}udSsa is a dear friend of mine and hj has 
now left tlie city to immolate himself in fire ; 
thence counting the giving up of my life better 
than the bereavement of a friend, I began 
doingtbis.” informed thus by that man, ETiksasa 
asked him "IViiatis the reason for your friend 
Vi?nudSsa endeavouring to put himself to death 
Displaying his dislike at tbe delay caused to him, 
the man said ** This friend of Cundanadosa, named 
Vi^nudasa, unable to bear the detontion of Ins 
friend Candanadasa on account of Rak^^a. went 
to Candragupta and sought the roleaao of Candana* 
diisa by a payment of money ; Candragupta told 
him tliat bo had kept Candanadasa under arrest 
not for the sake of moDcy, but because Candana- 
dasa harboured the family of RTik^asa and did not 
surrender thorn though entreated suvernl times, and 
ordered a servant standing in front toput an end 
to Candanadilsa if ho did not givu up MinLstor 
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Raksasa's family; even then Candanadasa did not, 
out of his love for his friend, surrender tho faiuily 
of Minister Rak^asa ; and Caadanadlisa was taken 
to the place of execution ; thereupon ray dear 
friend Vi^nudasa decided to die earlier than his 
dear friend, and went out of the city. ” Thus 
informed hy the man, Raksasa said ‘‘Have no 
fears; stop Visnudasa from entering the 
flames and I shall free Candanadasa too from the 
fear of death." The man had some suspicion (that 
it might be Rfiksasa) and asked him who he was ; 
Raksasa gave his name. The man told Raksasa 
“Previously, ono 5akatad5sa was taken to the 
place of execution on the behest of Candragupta, 
but Sakajadasa was spirited away to a different 
part of tho country by somebody; upon that, 
Candragupta, who did not tolerate the transgres- 
sion of his order, had all the executioners put to 
death ; from that time, all the executioners remain 
alert and carry out their duty ; you must therefore 
be quick.” Listening to such words from that 
man, Raksasa wondered at the intellectual effici- 
ency of Canakya and thought; “This is not the 
proper time for the sword as the executioners had 
once been previously pul to death (for negligence) ; 
a strategic move brings forth its fruit in a distant 
future and of what use is it here? Indifference is 
not proper ^Yhen my dear friend is in a terrible 
danger which is of my own making ; well, I shall 
make this body of mine a recompense for this.” 
Resolving therefore that ha must rush soon to 
Candauadasa’s side, Raksasa came to tho spot 
where Candanadasa had been brought for execution 
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'whose endowments, we, his envious rivals, are not 
glad." On seeing ^ksasa, Canakya bowed to him 
with regard, and Haksasa said that Canakya ought 
not to touch him, polluted as he was by the touch 
of the executioners. Hearing that, Canakya 
informed Raksasa all the plana laid by him so that 
Raksasa might believe them. Canakya said 
iMinister Raksasa 1 these two are not untouchable 
executioners ; but oue is Siddhartbaka whom you 
have seen previously ; and the other also is one in 
royal service named Samiddharthaka ; Sakatadasa 
too is by himself innocent and he was made to 
write that treacherous letter by ms; this is an 
epitome of this matter: The servants Bhadrabhata 
and others, that kind of letter, SamiddbSrtbaka, 
these three ornaments'* your friend who appeared 
to be a Jain monk, this man in the old garden, 
the sufiTering of the merchant Candanad^a, all 
these, 01 heroic man, are the manoeuvres employed 
by me who desired your alliance with Candra- 
gupta And here is Candragupta desirous of meet- 
ing you.” On ^hearing this, Raksasa had his 
suspicion about Sakatadasa removed and though 
he did not agree to see Candragupta, he accepted 
to do so under pressure (of circumstances). Candra- 
gupia became aware of the happenings and was 
pleased at heart; greatly wondering at the adept- 
ness of Canakya in political strategy, Candragupta 
came forth with his retinue and made obeisance to 
Canakya. Canakya thereupon told Candragupta 
“ Tins is your hereditary mlaiater, Raksasa, salute 
him”, and Candragupta did accordingly. Having 
given his blessings. Raksasa thought withinhimself 
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thus “Even a fool of a nunisteris sure to be 
established in a position of fame by resorting to a 
proper and successful person , by resorting to an 
uIl^7o^thy person, even the minister •who'=‘e policies 
are faultless falls to the giound by the decay of 
his foundation, like a tree on the nver bank ’ 

C maky a asked Raksasa if he d esired Candana- 
dSsa to live, and Raksasa replied “ Wliat doubt la 
there? Undoubtedly I desire that Candanada'a 
should be alive , it is only for that that I have 
come ’ Canakya said If Candanadasa should 
live, take the sword, the emblem of the minister, 
if you do not take it, Candanadasa is dead " On 
hearing the<5e words of Canakya, Eak§asa, who was 
swayed by his friendship towards his benefactor 
CandanadSsa, relu-^^taotly accepted the ministerial 
sword Having achieved his purpose, Canakya 
-was immensely eatisded and Candragupta too 
considered himself as having realised his object 
Then a man came and informed Canakyathat 
Ltalayaketu, -with bis hands and feet bound, had 
been brought to the doorway there by Bliaura- 
bliata, Bhaguriiyana and others , Canakya told the 
man. “ I am not the minister now , Baksasa is the 
minister, inform him ' Told accordingly by* the 
man, RaLsasa represented to Candragupta "King 
Candragupta I I had lived for sometime in 
rialayaketus camp , therefore, for my sake, you 
must protect Malayaketu ’ So told, Candragupta 
looked at C^akya , and Cnaakya, for the sake of 
Baksasa's satisfaction, told -Uie man “On the 
representation made by the Minister, Raksasa, 
King Candragupta grants Malayaketu his paternal 
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kingdom, let Malayaketu therefore go to his own 
country , let Bhadrahhata and others accompany 
him and return after establishing him in his 
kingdom As the man was taking that message 
and going away CSnakya ordered him again ‘ Tell 
the Commander of the Forts, Vijaya, that the 
merchant Candanada^a be made the head of all 
the 39 wellGr 8 in all the cities m the country , so 
does Candragupta command out of his affection 
for Eaksasa Again, Canakya told tne man as 
he left with that message * Except the elephants, 
let everything else in bonds be released , having 
carried out my vow I tie up niy tuft Ordered 
thus, Bhadrabhata and others departed with 
Malayaketu , Candanada^a was made the chief of 
tho jewellers community , and, after rual mg the 
king suitably honour all those who had helped 
them previously, Canakya left for the forest to 
practice austerities Raksasa became 11011611 with 
hia wife, son and others, and lived happily, 
shouldering the minietenal responsibility and 
seeking the increa«ing good of the king King 
Candragupta too as the emperor over all, protected 
the earth girdled by the four seas 


V 

Oth»r Versions of the Story 
The slight differences between this account of 
Mahadeva and the account of Bavi Nartaka have 
already been set forth, and it has also been pointed 
out that these two versions of llahSdeva and Ravi, 
agree on the majoi facts of the story Similarly, 
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-the version given by Dhuudiii as a perface to his 
commentary on the drama ig also not different from. 
Mahadeva's 


V-(a-l) 

Jagaddharas Version 

Jagaddhara, tlie well-known scholiast on the 
dramas (AD 1300-1400)”, has written a commen- 
tary on the Mudrarjiksa<<a alsOj and a manuscript 
of It IS available in the Madras Government 
Oriental Mss Library (R No 3768) His commen- 
tary opens with a short gist of the previous story 
■wbicli IS as follows ” 

In the SomavamSa, theie was the king Nanda 
who had his chief minister in Sakatilra Once two 
Brahmans came to their capital with a dtsire to 
get money, and they were adepts in the art of 
entering others bodies The King died of illness 
but soon his body got re-animated by ono of these 
two Brahmans The new re-animaled king was 
not only free from the illness which proved fatal 
but was alfeo very liberal SakatSra got auspicious 
on noticing this and ordered that if any dead body 
was seen anywhere outside the city, jt must be 
burnt The Brahman who had to remain in the 
Kings body developed a dislike for Sakajara who 


12 See P K. Code Date ot Jasaddhaia J of tbe Eom Lnt 
IV 2 1910 l?p 118 12o 

13 I am thankful to Dr V. Sankaian Curator for 

me with a copy of tbl# Introdoctory note la Jagaddharts e’o s. 
The Sanskrit of this futroductlon Is cot good enough for 
Jagaddhara. 
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had burnt his body, and as a vengeance, he des- 
troyed all the relations and associates of Sakatara,. 
thus leaving Sakatara alone. Once the king sa^v 
a fruit of the Banyan tree being borne by urin 
and smiled, upon which a woman who was there 
smiled too. The King asked her if she knew 
■why he had smiled and said that if she did not 
^ve the cause of his smile in two or three days, 
he would punish her. She went to Sakatara who 
was an, adept in divining others' minds and asked 
him. Sakatara who was in deep grief at his 
bereavement asked her the circumstances of the 
smile, and explained to the woman that the King 
smiled at the fact that tlie fruit of such a huge 
tree as the Banyan was carried away by min. The 
woman came lo the King and told him the cause of 
his smile. The King however did not believe her 
to be, capable of that intuition, and quite certain 
that Sakatara must have solved the mystery for 
her, sent for him and made him his minister again. 

After some time, Sakatara, who did not forget 
the king's previous enmity, decided that ho would 
bring an ugly Brahman boy and have the King 
uprooted. The King asked Sakatara to find a 
Brahman for his father’s Sraddha Sakatara saw 
Canakya pouring buttermilk to destroy the, tools of 
some grass that had pricked his feet: Sakatara 
found him also to be very ugly and very ingenious 
in brain and resolved to take him to the palace for 
the Sraddha He thought that if the King saw 
such a person and sent him out, Canakya would 
become inimical, and with his crooked intellect, 
uproot the king. Things happened as Sakatara 



thought and Canakya swore that he would tie up 
his tuft after uprooting the Jang Having managed 
to set a powerful enemy against the king, SakatHra 
retired to the forest to do penance 

Canakya wanted to secure the kingdom for 
Candragupta whom Jagaddbara mentions as the 
brother-in-law of Nanda The opposite side is 
represented by R^ksasa trying to install Malaya- 
ketu, son of Parvatakeivara, on the throne 
Raksasa who is not previously mentioned is 
abiuptly introduced here** 


14 Eutaet from Jagaddbar^s Comao&Urr on tbe Mudia 
r&k$asa (R 3’63 Madras G«\t Orl Mss. Llbrarr) 
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It may be noted Ibat this account had much 
m common wth that ofAnanta Bhatta set forth 
below Ananta Bhatta was later than Jagaddhara 


V-(a-2). 

A version in a Trivandrum Ms or tne Drnma 

In manuscnpt No 1559 in the Maharajah's 
Palace Library, Trivandrum, representing a copy 
of the Mudaraksasa Nataka, we have a postscript 


tTTsrrw {-T en?) (^) ?) 

ft?r-re=innsr 5^ 33(51 I ?m ^ Tfr^pr ^51 5 %cir*rra 1 
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V-<a-3). 

Ar.anta Bbatia's Version 
Ananta Bhatta'a voraion of the Purvapithika 
lias many differences'* King; Nanda, Sudhanvaa 
by name, had nine sons, Udagradhanvan, Tik.sna> 
dhanvan etc. through his chief queen Ratna-vali, 
and a FOn named Candragupta through a Dasl. 
Candragupta was very precocious and consequently 
' aroused hia brothers' jealousy and suspicion. Once 
King Kanda went to the park to witness a festival, 
and was accompanied by a female chowrie-bearer 
named Sumangals The King stopped under a 
Banyan tree and after a while suddenly smiled ; 
seeing the king smile, the attendent also .smiled. 
On seeing her also smile, the King ordered that she 
must find out within a day why be, the King, 
smiled and if she failed to do so, her hfe would be in 
danger. The poor attendent became desperate and 
went to the river that night to commit suicide There 
she met a Brahman who enquired of the cause of 
her despair and when she told him that the circum- 
stances of the king a smile were that the king was 
resting under a Banyan tree, and there was a row 
of ants carrying berries, the Brahman explained 
that the king, on seeing the small berries earned 
by the ants, thought of the Banyan tree, too big 
for even elephants to shake, rriiich would grow out 
of them, and smiled. Sumangala told the king 


16 See dcscri^tloa In No 1631. R. L. Notices. Voi IV. 

Tbe Inlonna'ion here Is sopplementcd by details supplied bv 
Dr. C. Kuaban Rala Ima Uie Bikaner Ms. and the summarv 
Siren in Jirananda Tidrasasat's edition of the Draca. 

1-5 
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why he smiled, and immensely pleased with her 
intuition, the king rewarded her Sometime after- 
wards some enemy kings who \v anted to attack 
Nanda desired to^ow the intellectual strength of 
Kanda and his ministers, and sent Nanda a small 
stick of Devaddru asking bim to find out which 
end of the rod was the base and which the top 
Neither Nanda nor his niinisteTS were equal to this 
task The King aeked Sumangala if she could 
again apply her ingenuity to this problem She 
said that, even on the lost occasion it was not 
herself but auold Brahman named Subuddhi^arman 
on the river bank who found out the cause of the 
smile, and that she would try if the Brahman was 
there She went to the Brahman told him the 
problem awaiting solution and brought him to the 
palace The Brahman found out the base and top 
of the rod by throwing it into wafer The King, 
greatly pleased ivith the Brahman who revealed 
himself as a protege of the merchant Candaaadc'Ua, 
made him his mini'^tcr and friend He then came 
to be known av Rak'=.asa owing to his fearless 
fighting 

Not long afterwards, the King passed away; 
but as his body v.as about to bo cremated, it got 
re immatcd A certain recluse named Suvidya, pre- 
viou3l> a forest chief of the Vindhya region came 
to Ku'umapura with two pupils, Su5jla and Balm* 
Sruta, to find thomone> forpayingfeestohis teacher 
Nilakantha of Nepal Ho was aYogm \\ho knew 
the art of • ntoring another s body Instructing 
ono pupil to \\ atch over Uis body till his return 
and another to approach him for nehes in tlio 
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evening, Suvidya entered the King’s body. Soon- 
after this the re-animated King "was approached 
by the pupil for a gift of money and the King 
granted. 'Rak-sasa, who was 'watching all this, 
suspected the trick of Para^kdya-pravesa, and went 
out on horse to find out if the body of the person 
■who had entered the King’s was to be seen any- 
where He found the body in the custody of two 
pupils, one of whom he had seen in the palace 
asking money of the King. Raksasa had the body 
cremated and the two pupils were thrown 
into the Ganges. Suvidya came lo know of this, 
and mortified at the necessity to continue in the 
King’s body, began to loathe Raksasa and favour 
minister Vakranasa. Raksasa left the King 
and became the minister of Parvateivara, A 
minister of the Nanda named §akatSra had been 
in charge of the camp near tho dominions of 
Parvatakelvara ; when he beard that ono Subuddhi 
bad become iTanda's minister, he left his camp 
duty and returned to the capital to bo near the 
King. 

Once the fake Nanda and this minister of 
his named Sakatara went for a hunt and being 
tired and thirsty, they rested under a tree The 
King asked the minister to bring some water, and 
when the minister reached a lake nearby, he saw 
in it a slab with two verses” incised, saying that 

17. (1) ^ etc., same as Mudra- 

Tdkfjasa IV. 13. 

(2) I 



royal power could not balance itsell on two, a King 
and a powerful minister, and that one bad to be 
killed The minister did not want the king to see 
the verses, and so turned the stone upside doivn 
But the king also came there and as he wa® about 
to turn the slab over, the minister dropped a stone 
on the king and killed him He hid the Kings 
body under the slab, returned and reported that 
the King was lost in tho hunt Udagradhanvan, 
the eldest son of the real Nanda, was coronated 

One day, Udagradhanvan. while playing polo, 
noted the love of a bird towards its young one, 
and became very eager to know how exactly tho 
late King was lost Ho ordcied that spies ebould 
bring information about It m three days A spy, 
Karunakara by name, camo upon a T'lntnka who 
raised the goddess BbadrakaU in a dead body and 
through her, got the entire story of how Sako^Sra 
put an end to the King in the forest Then, 
on tho orders of the King bakani*^ his 

wife and his six sons Sankalavarman, Vikata- 
varmun Sumati, Mitragupta, Praka^ara and 
Vikabifa wero thrown into a cellar with a 
small supply of food and water All of them 
perished except one fon named Vika^ro 
bleantmio, Rak^asa took leave of I'arvata- 
keSvara and came back to Kusiimapurn and 
tho King took him as minister Taking pity on 
young Vikafara the King and Rak^asa roleased 
huu Rak^asa enjoined upon Vikak^ra tho duty of 
inviting Brahmans for Srlddha Vikatara met 
^o eighty year old, ugly Vi^nugupta, on of 
oivagupta, who was angrily throwing sugar at 
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the roots of a stump of grass so that ants 
might gather and destrt^ its roots. On being 
questioned by Vikatara, Vi^nugupta said that his 
father, vjhile going for bath had his foot pricked 
by grass and died, and that therefore, he "was 
extirpating all grass from the face of the earth. 
Seeing that this Vi^nugupta was of very hideous 
appearance and thinking that the King would 
certainly insult him by sending him away, and 
that very irate as ho was. Vi«inugupta would take 
vengeance on the King, Vika^ra who was nrirsing 
his grievance against the king, invited Vi§nugupta 
to the Sraddha. Visnugupta went and was removed 
from bis seat ; and \7ith his tuft loose, he swore he 
would uproot the Kandas. We do not bear of 
Vlka^ra any more. Cdi^akya called out whether 
any one was desirous of the kingdom. MauryaCan- 
dragupta, a son of Nanda Sudhanvan, along with 
Rajasena, Bbagurayana. and others, followed 
Vi^pugupta. They sought the alliance of Parvata- 
ke^vara a student of Cilrtakya’s work on polity, 
and beseiged Kusumapura ParvatakeSvara was 
promised half the Hngdom In the battle, the 
Nandas ^7ere killed and Candragupta obtained 
Kusumapura. Sarvarthas'ddhi, who is mentioned 
as tho King s paternal undo's eon, went away 
to the forest. Hak^sa conspired with Parvata- 
keSvara and sent a poison-damsel against Candra- 
gupta but Caijakya saw to it that ParvatakeSvara 
was killed by the poison-damsel. 

V-{a-4) 

Another Version ;n a Bikaner M». 

In the anonymous version in the other Bikaner 
Library Manuscript, tiiree Ksatriya queens bearing 
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three sods each and a non-Ksatnya wife bearing 
Candragupta are mentioned, in the manner of 
the note at the end of a Trivandrum manuscript 
of the play mentioned above Citrasena of the 
SuryavamSa and the Kandanvaya ruled at Fatal! 
putra He had two queens, Sumati and Bambha* 
vati , by the first, the king had the son Vira«ena, 
and by the second Sarvarthasiddhi The latter 
retired to the forest and Virasena succeeded to 
the throne « Virasena had three queens Madn, 
Magadhi and Cardya , the first gave birth to the 
sons Surasena, Satyavrata and Srutadhvaja , the 
second to Kala, Kama and Bhima , and the third 
to Rama, Hanicandra and DirgbSyus , another a 
South Indian princess kept os a D^i by the kingr 
gave birth to Candragupta 

Virasena had three mmi'ters Vairocana, 
Yakran^ and Hak^sa 

In the course of hie conquests, Virasena 
vanquished a Yavana king calle i ^Tahakaya of 
the Farasika country and made him his subordi* 
nate He is al'K) referred to as ParvaleSvara and 
hie son mentioned as Alalayaketu 

The incident of the hunt, tlio king's thin^t, the 
slab with two vtrets lying in tlio pond — all this JS 
given 03 in th'’ ^nanta Bhatta version witli the 
difference that the minister figuring in the 
incident hero is given as Vairocana 

§ilrasona, the eldest son. succeeded Candra* 
gupta, the late Kings last son by the ^ildra 
mistross, beenmo jealous, and came to a pact with 
tho Yayana king to do away witli Sorasena A 
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shepherd from the forest who was an eye-witnesa 
to the murder of the lato King by Virasena came 
to the Capital for the Dipotsava and the Gokrida, 
and through a kinsman of his. informed King 
§urasena of the whole inmdent. Surasena there- 
upon favoured Raksasa and was thinking of somo 
means to kill Vairocana. Ho himself went to the 
forest pond and verified the truth of the shepherd’s 
account Vairocana and his family were thrown 
into a pnsoa with a meagre ration of food and 
drink. Leaving the last son, the rest of the 
family perished- 

Sometime afterwards, as an act of merit 
during his iUness, the king released Vairocana's 
boy. The famisbe^ boy was tieated, fed and 
entrusted first with the garden, then witli Dana- 
dhikara and then with Bhojanadhikara Asked 
once to invite Brahmans for the New Moon day, 
be brought an old Naisthdea Brabmacarin, ugly, 
irate, and engaged in pouring gruel at the dug-out 
roots of grass. The story then follows as in the 
other versions ; in the battle for Kusutnapura, 
Canakya is said to have used incantations, 
Mantras ‘ ® 

V-(a-5). 

One More Verslos. 

In a Bengal edition of 1922 from Nakipur of 
the Mudraraksasa published with a commentary 
by Haridasa SiddhantavagiSabhattacarya. we are 
given the following story: The f 2 udra King 
Mahapadma Nanda had nine sons named Nandas 


IB Details supplied br 'DrJ C. nunban Baja. 
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by queen Ratn jvali and one son named Candra 
gupta Maurya by a barber woman named ilura 
Candragupta Maurya was the eldest and the 
best son but he was held in contempt by his 
brothers Maliapadma Nanda had a cousin named 
ViSvaketu whom he appointed governor of a North 
Western province of his ViSvaketu s son Malaya 
ketu was staying jn Pataliputra Mahapadma had 
three ministers Rak^asa Vakranasa and 6akat ira 
For burning a Ine man under the mistake of a corp o, 
Sakatari was pun «;hod by the king by being con 
fined vith family in an underground celler with a 
little ration of food and water While his family 
perished ^al.atara managed to live the king look 
pity on him rescued him and made him a minis- 
ter again OncoSakatira met the ugly C“nakya, 
a scholar from Taksa^ill pouring buttermilk at 
the root of the grass that hod pricked him on the 
eve of iiis marriage and impeded the function 
Canakva was so angry that bo was doing so to 
destroy the gras'« compfotely Finding Inin tolo 
irawjibl j < nough to t'lke terrible vongenceand ugly 
enough to be insulted by th« king Vika^ira invited 
C inakya to the Sr”iddha at the palace There 
Cankaja was as expected insulted by the king 
and ho •^wore t! at he would tie his tuft after des- 
troying the Nanda« Clna-sya called out for tiio 
person who wanted the n^ingdom and Candragupta 
prcsonti-d himsolf Some other persons Bliadra 
bhafa t tc joined the two and they sought 
Par\alakc5vara8 alliance Clnatya practiced a 
black rite as a ro ult of which tlio Nandas perished 
after six months from then 
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V-(a-6) 

From quotations m the commentary of 
Abhinavagupta on the Natyaiastra. the Abhinava- 
bharati'®, we come to know that vre had, besides 
ViSalvhadatta's MudrSral «5asa, another important 
drama on tho same story of Catiakya''' Vow named 
Pratijnacanakya composed by Mahakavi Bhima. 
From one of the citations made by Abhinavagupta, 
we glean that corresponding to ilalayaketu we had 
in this drama of Bhima the character Vindhyaketu, 
dealt with as a Sakara^ If this drama comes to 
light, It may explain some of the threads in the 
varying versions of the story noticed above. 

V-(1>.1). 

Tlie Poracie Vcrsi«*i 

The Siiunagas ruled over Magadha, of these 
XJdayi founded Kusumapura on the southern bank 
of the Ganges, they were followed by the Nandas, 
the first Handa king was Mahapadma. born to 
Mahanandi, the la°t ^isunagu by a ^udra 
woman, hence forth the kiiig^ were Sudras ; 
Mahapadma became the supieme sovereign, 
having put down other Ksatnya kings , he was 
followed by ins nine sons, the eldest of whom was 
Sukalpa or Sumalya , they were all uprooted by 
Kautilva, tho Mauryas then came to power 


IS Gac^ e<iQ. part 2, pp 1S1.42« 

20 A character like the Rastpja Bajafrala Saosthanaka. m 
the Mrcchakatika ol SOdraha. 
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Candragupta, the founder of the Maurya line was 
anointed by Kautilya 

[See The Parana Text of the Dynasties of 
the Kah Age F E Pargiter] 

V-(b-2) 

The Brhatkaiha Version 
as preserved by Esemendra and Somadeva 

The story of Pataliputra Nanda and Candra- 
gupta are told in I u of I^emendras Brhatkatbl- 
manjari {Kayamala edn ) and in I m-v of Soma 
deva a KathSsantsSgara (AT S Press edn ) 

Vararuoi narrates the stones of the foundation 
of FStaUputra, of himself Indradatta and VySdi 
prosecuting their studies there of Indradatta 
becoming Yoga Nanda and of Canakya uprooting 
him for minister Sakatala'a sake and placing 
Candragupta on the throne 

Patali was a princess and Putraka was a 
Brahman youth blessed by God Kumara with vast 
riches and the fortune of future royalty Once as 
they were sporting themselves in air with the help 
of a miraculous aid which Putraka had. they 
descended at a place on the Ganges which they 
marked off and built into a city named after them- 
selves as Patahputraka. 

Here Vararuci, Indradatta and Vyadi came to 
Var§a and Upavarga for study Nanda was king of 
Pataliputra when these scholars came there 
On the conclusion of their studies they had to pay 
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one crore as teachers’ fees (Gurudaksina) to Varsa 
and ■whom else could they approach, for such a 
huge sum except K-ing Nanda, the lord of ninety- 
nine crores ? Nanda was campinff of Benares at 
that time, but just when they reached the royal 
camp, the king bad expired. Immediately, Indra- 
datta resorted to his Yogic power enabling him to 
leave his body and enter another’s (Para-kaya- 
pratesa), left his body in Yyadi’s care and entered 
the dead Nanda’s body. This re-animated Nanda 
King was Yoga Nanda and to him Varanici 
applied for a crore of money for Gunidakfina. 
Yoga Nanda ordered the minister ^akatalato give 
the amount, but Saka^ala, the shrewd minister, 
guessed the true state of affairs when be thought 
about the surprising sequence of death, sudden 
re«animation and Immediate application for money, 
^akatala wanted to mark time, os the late real 
Nanda’s son was hut a hoy of that time ; he how- 
ever ordered all the corpses that could be found to 
be assigned to fire and consequently Indradatta’s 
body in Vyadi’s charge was also forcibly taken 
and burnt. Vyadi informed bis friend in Nanda’s 
body of this and Indradatta was sorry he had to 
inhabit permanently a SSdra's body (I. iv. 114). 
Vyadi told Indradatta that his person was not 
safe at the hands of Sakatala who had seen 
through their trick and that ^dradatta had better 
take Vararuci as hw minister. Indradatta or Toga 
Nanda acted upon Vyadi/s advice, made Vararuci 
his minister and threw Sakatala and his hundred 
sons into an empty xcell -with a daily supply of 
food and water sufficient for only one per«)n. 
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^akatlla wanted to avenge the wrongdone to huu. 
and his «:on‘? offered to die, albwing their father 
to =ustam hi9 life by the f<K>d and water daily •=^eat 
down so that ho might tal e revenge upon Yoga 
Wanda All this happened at the Benares camp 
Yoga Nanda the king and Varanici the minister 
returned to Pataliputra The Gange® whom 
Varamci propitiah.d was pleased to place at 
Vararuci s dispo al a daily gift of gold Mad with 
power Yo^a Nanda now became a prey to lust 
and Vararuci thought of Sakatlla and had him 
rescued from the well and brought back as a 
minister Nursing inwardly hia grudge Sakatala 
carried on his mmistenal duties Vararuci gave 
more than one exhibition of his intuitive powers 
in one of which he intuitively marked a mole at 
the wai^t of the queen Yoga Nanda thereupon 
began to suspect the character of bis queen and 
Vararuci and ordered Vararuci s execution 6aka 
tala however in view of the good turn dono to 
him by Vararuci and in view of V^araruci s great 
powers kept hun hid »n his own hou‘«e and had 
some one else executed in his stead Confidence 
grow between V^araruci and Sakatala now and 
tUo former told Sakatala that thanks to a R.ik^sa 
whom ho had rendered subservient to huusolf none 
<^ouId kill him Vararuci showed to Sakatlla net 
only the Ikil ‘sasa but also the goddesa Ganges 

Yoga Nanda had a son named Hiranyagupta 
who had become mad owing to an act of ingrati- 
tude against a bear This caucQ of his son s mad- 
ness, Yoga Nanda could not know nnd exclaimed 
in his de<ipair that wero Vararuci alive, ho would 
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tell him the cause at once. Sakatala seized upon 
the opportunity to reveal the fact that he had kept 
Tararuei alive and brought him to the King. 
Vararuci narrated to the king the cause of his son's 
madness and added that this, as well as the 
queer's secret mole, he had known by intuition. 
The king was stricken with remorse for the treat- 
ment he had given to Vararuci, but the latter, who 
was, by this time, fed up with, life, retired for 
penance. 

As Yoga Nanda's wise guardian, Vararuci, was 
now away once for all, Sakat^a found it best time 
to wreak his vengence on Yoga Nanda. He once 
found a Brabman noiacd Capakya uprooting a 
stump of grass that had hurt his foot and thought 
that he was the person who could ,bo made angry 
enough to uproot Yoga Kanda Sakafala persu- 
aded Capakya to attend a ^rSddha at the palace 
and accept a lakh of gold as fees. Canakya 
agreed and went to the palace. There was another 
Brahman named Subandbu whom the king pre- 
ferred for the first seat. This led to Canakya 
being insulted, and Canakya untied his tuft and 
swore that he would do away with Yoga Nanda 
in a week. To that end, he ^raised an evil spirit 
and Yoga Nanda died Sakatala then killed 
Hiranyagupta, crowned Candragupta the son of 
the real Nanda as the king, made Canakya his 
minister and retired for penance®^ 


21 According to this Terslon, L Tie Nanda king vras a Sudra 
and Candragupta v&a his own son, 2. The kings who bad 
to be lulled for making Candragupta the king were a fake 
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V-(b-3) 

The Buddhistic Versions 
The Ceylonese Buddhistic chionicle Muha- 
vimsa ind its Tika supply ua with an account of 
Candragupta and Canakya which has been sum 
mansed by G Tumour in the introduction to his 
edition and translation of the MaliSvamso 
(pp 22 Xviii-xlii)^* Hie Tika says that a 
full account of this story is preserved in the 
Atthakatha of the pneste of the Uttaravihara 

KSl^oka SOD and successor of Siluntga. had 
tea sons nine of them being called the ‘ Nava 
Nandas as a result of their bearing the word 
Nanda as part of their names The eldest of tbe«e 
was on his mother s «ide of inferior descent and 
he was living in one of the provinces of the king- 
dom Ho joined a band of free-booters and induced 
hi8 brothers also to join the gang Sometime after 
wards the brother's decided to give up that life 
and aspire for sovereignty and having subdued 
some provincial towns they attacked Patalipiitra 
and usurped the throne The nine Nandas ruled 
one after another in the order of seniority, for a 


Nanda and his jouag aos Ulmira^pta 3 Ciif&kja liillaJ ihe 
king Uirough black magic 4 Uie old minister a grudge 

against the usurper loga Nanda was the tnoUve force and 
S C^ak^as bother to bring round a minister llaksasa ublcb 
U Ills 1 reoccupatloQ In the play Mudrardl^sa bas no place in 
tbla story 

3? Se* also Ma* ^fuller Ancient Santkrit Ltt roiurr, 
pp 2810. 
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total period of twenty-two years The last of them 
•was called Dhana Nanda as be developed a passion 
to hoard wealth by levying numerous taxes He 
collected eighty crores and hid them in the cave of 
a rock underneath the river-bed of the Ganges 

While yet the Buddha was alive, some Sakya 
clans were driven to the Himalayas by king 
Vidhudhabo and they «cttled m a place which was 
full of peacocks (mayuras) , from this place, the 
clan took the name Monyaa 

There was at Taxila a Brahman named 
CSnakya who was well versed m the Veda«, 
Mantras, strategems, polity etc and was capable 
of weilding the sceptre His father had parsed 
away and his mother pointed out to him that bis 
teeth had indications of his coming royalty and 
that so far as she was concerned, she did not think 
happily of his becoming a king Preferring his 
mothers love to sovereignty, Canakya smashed 
hi9 oun teeth and added more ugliness to fais 
already uncomely appearance 

Dbana Nanda of Puppapura (Puapapura or 
Patalipura) had now given up his gold lust and 
had taken to making charitable gifts, he had built 
an alms hall in which he had begun to honour 
the most eminent Brahman with a hundred crores 
and a most junior Brahman with a lakh Canakya 
came to Fuspapura for disputation and sat on the 
seat intended for the Chief Brahman Dhana 
Nanda came into the Hall and seeing Canakya m 
the Chief Brahman s seat, ordered him to be 
removed Canakya, whom the servants asked to go 



away, rose up in angar, loro up his Brabmanical 
sacred thread, cast off hia garment and assuming 
the character of an Ajivaka, escaped Nanda’a 
anger and bid himself 

In the retinue of Bhana Nanda himself was a 
prince called Pabbato (Parvatakelvara) and to him 
Canakya went in the night to win him over to 
hia own side by giving him promise of sovereignty. 
Pabbato agreed and then Canakya and the prince 
escaped to the Virdhyas. By re-minting the 
Kargapana coins, he made up eighty crorea of coin ; 
searching again for a second individual whom he 
could raise to the throne, he came upon Canda- 
gutto (Candragupta) of the Monya dynasty. 

When Candragupta was yet in the womb, a 
neighbouring pnnco had attacked his father and 
killed him ; the pregnant queen took shelter in 
Puppapura where she gave birth to a child near a 
cattle pen A bull named Candra guarded the 
child and gave him the name Candragupta As 
a boy. Candragupta was playing a game of royalty, 
himself playing the king Canakya who was in 
search of a potential sovereign found this hoy 
Candragupta answering to bia needs and purchased 
him for a thousand Karsapanas. Canakya invested 
both Parvata and Candragupta with a gold 
twisted woollen thread round the neck worth a 
lakh 

Once both the princesliad a dream winch they 
secretly communicated to Clinatya from which 
Canakj’a understood that Candragupta and not 
Parvata would attain sovereignty. On a certain 
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day tho three were asleep under a tree; 'Canakya 
woke up first and then Parvata ; Canakya, wishing 
tQ_test the qualifications of tho two/gare Parvata 
asword and asked him to bring the thread round 
Candragupta's neck without cutting it Parvata 
TOuld not do so On another day, Canakya ordered 
Candragupta to do so while Parvata was asleep • 
finding that tiie only way to secure the thread 
without cutting it was to cut off tho head, Candra- 
^pta slew Parva^ and brought Canakya the 
thread. Canakya was satisfied with Caudra- 
*gupta a capacity and taught him everything in 
seven years. When Caodragupta came of age 
C:\pakya brought out his hidden treasure and 
with that gathered an array for Candragupta 
Candragupta and Canakya began attacking towns 
and villages, but they failed to succeed. They then 
gave up fighting and began studying the mind of 
t.)e people. Once, as the two were wandering a 
woman was giving some cakes to her child who left 
otr the edges of the cake nnd ate? its centre- the 
woman remarked that tho child was fooUsh ’like 
Candragupta who attacked the centre withoutredu- 
cing the froatiei^ Canakya and Candragupta 
took lesson from this remark, gathered iheir armv 
and began capturing the frontiers and the pro 
^nces. After capturing these, they easily attacked 
Pataliputra, killed Dbana Naoda and seized the 
throne. 

With^t immediately anointing Candragupta 
as King, Canakya caught hold of a fisherman 
and ^ught his help to find out the treasure 
that Kanda^ had hidden in the Ganges. Tte 



fisherman ■was promised kingsliip but after his 
successful discovery of “the treasure he ■was put to 
death and Candragupta was made monarch 

The Tika then speaks of the restoration of 
order in Candraquptas dominion by a Jatila or 
recluse called Manyatapas of the clever Canakya 
devising a gradual programme of poisoned food to 
make Candragupta sconstitutior poison proof and 
of C inakya s still more wonderful obstetiic feat by 
winch he brought into full life the foetus of 
Bindusara removed from the womb of Candra 
guptas dead queen ard reared by stages m the 
■wombs of different goat«« 

The Tika adds that the re animation of a 
kings corpse that took, place does not refer to 
llanda is the Brahman cat books say but to Caudri 
gupta him«elf a Yakfa named Devagarblia 
re animated Candragupta s corp e but on the dis 
co\eiy of this trick by the Brahman Purolnta 
Bindus vra put the Yaksi to death 

Besides tl is source the ijahuparimbbana 
Sutta also speaks of the Moriyas of Pippalivana 
(Sacted Soo^s of the Fast^zx pp 134 5} 

Tlie Milinda PanUo refers to the great battle 
between the Nandas on tbo one side and Candra 
gupta and Cinakya on the other it la said hero 
that theNanda Army waa commanded bv one 
Bhadra5.ila and that an imracn’=e number of infan 
trv horses eleplian ts and chariot* perished in this 
war (Sacred Booiks of the East xsxvi pp 147 8) 



TheBuddhistic -wori: Arya ManjuAri mulakalpa 
also has the following references to, Kanda, 
Candragupta and CSnakya. After king Sura'^ena. 
Nanda became king of Fu^papura ; he had a huge 
army and was, very powerful ; he was originally a 
minister of Surasena. practised some Mantra 
whereby he amassed huge richfs and usurped the 
throne ; under Nanda there was a Brahmanical 
revival and Nanda gave much to the Brahman 
Tarkikas of Magadba ; the Buddhistic work there- 
fore calls Nanda a ^cornnJcflyamTTia; his minister 
was the great Brahman named Varanici: Nanda 
then estranged bis ministers, fell ill and died; he 
ruled for slxly*six years ; PSpini the Brahman was 
also a friend of Nanda; Nanda was followed by 
Candragupta, a non-Buddhist who consequently 
died at midnight, placing bis young «od Btndusara 
on the throne; Canakya was his great minister* 
but ho was a very angry man ; the Buddhists 
satisfy themselves by aligning him to hell 
(K.. P. Jayaswal, lmp>’rial HisU.rif of India taith 
Extracts from the Manju^rlmuiakalpa) 


V-tb-4). 

The Jain Vef«ions. 

(* 1 

Harisena {C. A D. 931-2) gives the following 
story of Canakya ia Chapter 143 of hk Brhat- 
kathakola ^ 


2* CSn. Dr. A. TV. ITpadbre. BharaUya Vidyi EUavaa. 
Bonbay. 



Inhere ruled in PS^aliputra the king named 
Kanda, hie queen was Suvrata He hnd three 
famous ministers, ^avi, Subandhu and Sakata 
In the same cUy lived a Brahman named Kapila 
who had a wife named Devila and a son named 
Canakya Canakya was a great scholar m all the 
branches of learning and hi« wife was known as 
YaScrudti Kapria had a sister named Bandhu- 
mau whom Kapila gave as wife to Nanda s 
minister Kavi 

Once the frontier kings rose against Nanda, 
and Kavi. who came to know of this, duly in- 
formed King Nanda of it Tho king ordered Kavx 
to open the coffers of the State and purchase the 
frontier kings Though be himself bad ordered 
Kavi to do this, Nanda was enraged when he 
learnt that thanks to this policy of Kavi, his 
treasury had been completely depleted, conse- 
quently ho ordered Kavi and Ins family to bo 
thrown into an empty well Everyday a vessel 
containing food was lot down into tho well for 
Kavi's sake Kavi told his family that ho who 
could take revengo on Nanda might eat tho food 
and live , and the family preferred tho father to 
survive and take rovengo Kavi scouped out a 
cavity for himself on tlio side of tho woll and 
continued to hvo with tho lood supplied to him 
daily Whilo his family perished, Kavi managed 
to live for three years in that stato Hio frontier 
kings heard of this calamity to Kavi and began 
besciging Nanda’a kingdom , immediately Nanda 
apologised to Kavi and lifted liim out of tho 
well As a recompense, the king gavo Kavi a 
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boon according to which the king accepted in the 
midst of all that in future Kavi alone should 
handle or give money to the King. 

Once Kavi met CSnakya digging up some 
grass and asked him why he was doing so ; 
Canakya explained that the blade of the grass 
had hurt his foot and that ho was therefore eradi- 
cating it completely ; Kavi thought that Canakya 
had dug out enough of it hut Canakya told him 
that if one wanted to be rid of a thing, one must 
pluck out the very roots of it, even as one 
desiring to destroy a Icing must behead him. On 
hearing this, KavI decided that here was a man 
who could uproot the family of King Nanda. 
Kavi wrote a verso that one man. if ho wos 
endowed with knowledge of polity and resolute 
endeavour, could conquer the world; Canakya who 
saw this verse endorsed the observation of Kavi. 
Canakya once went with his wife to Kavi’s place 
for dinner; Kavi wanted to test Canakya and 
scattered some gold pieces in Canakya ’s courtyard; 
Yasoraati, CSnaliya’s wife, gathered the pieces* 
She further told Canakya ‘«It seems Kanda is 
giving away cows to Brahmans ; you go and 
bring a cow.’' At Kavi’a suggestion, Nanda began 
giving cows to Brahmans ; Kavi sent word to 
Canakya and asked him to sit on the first seat. 
Canakya did so but was removed from one seat to 
another till he had no seat, and when he com- 
plained to the man there, he (Canakya) was 
necked out of the hall. Canakya became furious 
and swore that he would uproot the Nanda family 
and proclaimed “ Who ever wants the Nanda 
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kingdom may come to me And a man cama and 
stood by hi3 side Canakya and that man retired 
to a Safe place m the midst of the waters of the 
sea from there Canakya made alliance with the 
kings of the frontier mountains and with their 
aid destroyed Nanda and established his man at 
Patahputra 

After a long tune Cmakya became detached 
and too! to the life of a Jam monk with five 
hundred pupils he turned southwards and stayed 
at a place weal of Mihakrauncapuia bubanihu 
the minister of Nanda the king who had been 
killed by Canakya nursed his anger against 
Cmakya and wantel to harm him consequently 
he went to hell Ev-en now it is said the shrme 
of Canakya is to be see i to the ve»t of Eraunca 
pura worshipped by the Sadhus 

(•*) 

in the same book of Har sena the last story, 
15 th deals with Sakatalamuni Saka( Uu was 
mentioned as one of the thre ministers of Nanda 
in story No 141 narrated above Hero a story of 
^)aWatala becoming a Jain monk is given 
Nindas quo^n is mentioned as SunandT The 
story brings togothei m the manner of the version 
in the Eatha antslgara N'lnda Vararuci Indra 
datta etc Sakatvla is referred to here as 
having a hundred sons and th« motif of being 
thrown into a chamber and supplied ono vessel of 
food every day is applies’ hero to Sakat »la and lua 
1 undrod sons who consequently develop enmity 
towards Nanda 
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(ill ) 

In ch 8 of his PriSistaparvan Hema- 
candra gives his account of the Jam version of 
the stones of the Ifandas Candragupta and 
Canakya After dealing with the story of Saka- 
tala "Yoga Nanda and Varamci, [cf Brhatkatha. 
kola, story 357 mentioned above), Hemacandra- 
comes to the siory of Canakya and Candragupta 
In the village of Canaka in the Golla country, 
there was a Brahman called Cam , his wife was 
CaneSvan , they had a son named Canakya who 
had signs on his teedi showing his future fortune 
as a king or one e^ual to a king, on the suggestion 
of some wise men, these teetli of CSoakya were 
sawed Canakya s wife was desirous of wealth 
and Canakya resolved to go to Fataliputra to 
accept present from king Kanda There in the 
palace. Canakya «at on the very first seat which 
was king Nanda a own 'eat Canakya was conse 
quently made to vacate the seat and insulted 
Sweanng that he would uproot Nanda, Canakya 
went out in anger and searched for a man fit 
to become a king There was a village called 
Mayurapo§aka where peaocks for the royal house 
of Nanda were being reared ** There the daughter 
of the chief was piegnant and Canakya took a 
promise that her child would be handed over to 

24 Sthariravalicanta or Parlfiistaparran an Appendix to the 
'l'ri$a$tiiaLikapuru$acarita of HemacasOra. Ei br H Jacobi 
Afilatlc Society Bengal Pp 213225 

25 The peacocl. was evidently a delicacy of the kitchen of 
those days Aeokas edicts mention peacocks as a favourite 
Item of the royal menu. 
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him A story is here told how thanks to Canakya’s 
ingenious device, the pregnant woman ‘ drank the 
moon', a story which explains the name of the 
son. Candrag:upta Canakya meantime roamed m 
search of alchemista with whose help he could 
make gold As a boy, Candragupta played 
games imitative of royal acts Canakya on his 
return found his choise shaping alright and already 
fond of playing the king The two together 
started on their campaign against Nanda ; with 
money procuied through alchemy, the two 
collected an army and attacked Nonda’s capital 
but failed to succeed They had two precarious 
escapes from the royal cavalry who pursued 
them 

In the course of their flight, Canakya O'^er* 
heard an old lady finding fault with hor children 
as betog foolish like Canakya; the children had 
been served with hot food and instead of eating it 
from the edges, they plunged their palms in the 
very centre of the food and got hurt by the food. 
Tr.o old lady pointed out that this was as foolish 
as Capakya attacking Nanda’p Capital witliout 
winning over the frontier and surrounding 
regions Taking wisdom from tho old woman's 
precious observation, Canakya repaired to a 
kingdom on tho Himalayan slopes and secured tlio 
alliance of the king named Parvataka after 
promising him half tho kingdom. They then 
attacked Nanda's capital ; Nanda was defeated 

26 This, and Ui« Indication of ro>al ftUlua on Uio tcctli ot 
>buog C^&V7a. are found also tn the PuddhUlic accounts In 
the Maia>iaQ£4 tUL 




and allowed to go a-way singly on a chariot 
with his family ; Nanda’*? daughter howover fell 
in love with Candragupta and the two married. 

On entering Nanda'a palace, they found there 
a posion-fed damsel; Parvataka was attracted by 
her beauty and was allowed to have her; on her 
contact, Parvataka got poisoned and was alio .red 
to perish by Canakya who wanted to be rid of one 
to whom they were bound to give half the kingdom. 
Candragupta thus became the sole monarch. 
This happened 155 years after the JJirvaua of 
MahSvira (B. C. 513). 

In the Bindu-sara story which follows, Hema* 
chandra records his version of the enmity between 
Ca^akya and Suhandhii found in story 143 of the 
Brbatkath3ko4a of Ha'i?crii. According to this 
story again, Can-akya continued to be a mmister 
in Bindmara's time too. 

In ch. 6, Hemacandra narrates the story 
of how Udayin, eon of Kunika, founded 
the city of PltaViputra, of how Udayin 
was murdered by the son of a king whom 
Udayin had defeated and how a certain Nanda, 
born of a courtezan and a barber, living in 
Fataliputra was " made king of Pataliputra 
60 years after the Nirvana (B. C. 408), in ch 1 . 
Hemacandra narrates the story of a Brahman named 
Kalpaka, son of Kapils who was very wise and 
whom king Nanda contrived to take as his 
minister. But an earlier minister of Nanda. who 
became jealous of Kalpaka, carried the talo to 
Nanda that Kalpaka was seciotly planning to 
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zuake himself the king Misled by thi** Nanda 
threw Kalpaka and his family into a deop empty 
well , a ‘'mall quantity of food was let do^' n 
the well everyday and the sons preferred to 
di© and let their father live and avenge the wrong 
done to them by tho king Nandaa vassal? came 
to know of the absence of tho able minister 
Kalpaka and attacked Nanda , Nanda tlien 
sought Kalpaka and lestored him to lus position 
Ch 8 tells us that Uanda was «ucceeded by 
seven dfcsceadents Kalpaka s sons wore ministers 
to all these kings The ninth Nanda s miniPter was 
Sakatala also a descendent of Kalpaka Thd 
«toiy of hia two sons Sthul'iblmdr'i and ^riyaka 
and that of Vararuci are then narrated 

V-(b5) 

The Creek Ver.»ion8 

Curtius says that when Alexander, after 
defeating Porus m tho battle of Hydaspes (Jhilam) 
111 326 B G was planning to march further ca«t 
into tho interior of the country, he was informed 
that on the banks of the Ganges the largest river 
in all India there were two peoples tho Ganga- 
Tidae and the Prasu (those of the Gangar’^fra and 
tiePrtcyas) whose king Agrammes kept m the 
field 20 000 cavalry, 200,000 infantry, 2000 four- 
horsed chariots, and what was most formidable of 
all, a troop of <1000 elephants Considering tlie 
report incredible, Alexander turned to Poms who 
was nearby for confirmation Porus confirmed tho 
account of the forces hut added that tho present 
king in tho east was ono of mean origin tho son 
of a barber who having boon a penou of not 
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uncomely appearance, gained the queen’s affec- 
tions, and the king’s confidence, and subsequently 
murdered the king treadieroi^ly ; that the barber 
then pietended to act as a guardian to the young 
princes, put them all to death, and u^rped the 
throne; and that to him was horn the present 
king who was equally detestable, ha'^ng taken 
after his harber father, and was held cheap hy his 
subjects. 

DIodoros gives tho some information, but 
mentions the elephants’ nvxmher as 4000, and spells 
the name of the eastern king as Xandrames. 

According to Plutarch, before the fight between 
Alexander and Poms, there were some Indian 
princes who had joined Alexander, and Brahmans 
of the Punjab reviled these princes and set up the 
free states to revolt, and for this, Alexander 
hanged many of these Bralnsans. Begarding the 
strength of the eastern kingdom, Plutarch repeats 
tho same information but his numbers are greatly 
in excess of those given above. Plutarch however 
adds in support of his figures the remark that these 
numbers are not exaggerated, for not long after- 
wards Androkottos (Candragupta), who had by 
that time mounted the throne, presented Seleukos 
with 500 elephants, and overran and subdued the 
'whole of India with an army of 600,000 men. 
Plutarch records also the important information 
that Androkottos himself, who was then but a 
youth, saw Alexander, and afterwards used to 
declare that Alexander could have easily taken 
poesessioa of the whole country, since the king 
was hated and despised by his subjects for the 
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■wickedness of his disposition and the meanness of 
hiB origin 

Accoidmg to Justin, soon after Alexanders 
death, India had put his prefects to death, 
as if to shako off its neck the yoke of 
bondage Sandrocottus was the leader who 
achieved this freedom, he was born in humble life 
but was prompted to aspire for royalty by some 
significant omens By his insolent behaviour he 
offended Alexandrus (Alexander or Nandras 
(Nanda) and when he was ordered to be killed he 
fled As ho 'W'is lying asleep in fatigue a lion 
hokod off hi8 sweat and quietly went away 
Emboldened by this good augury, he collected an 
army of robbers” or more probably hired soldier^, 
and attacked Alexanders prefects, in this fight 
a wild elephant voluntarily approached him and 
took him on its back When, after the partition 
of Alexander s empiro among his general** Seleucus 
Nicator waged wars and entered India Sandro 
cottus had won the throne and was reignirig over 
India Seleucus made a treaty with Sandrocottus 
and returned 

Arrian says that Seleucus warred with 
Androkotto-a, the king of the Indian** who hvod 
about that nver (the Indus) until he entered into 
an alliance and marriage affinity with him”' 
(C JOS B U ) 

[See Avcient fndta Its Invasion by Uexandfr 
Vie Great by J W M Cnndle] 


27 TbU refers to the Arsttas or AratUid (Ara^tras) tbc 
ttb rrpublicotlons of the N W 






qtsstgt Jim ^r^iJ! ^taairft sjj?^ i «^s- 

m ^sr « araiqi^35Tsa3?i3f! 2tmo^3 

^5115?! I ?ir^*3>: 3^ sif^sniffr arfe « slfSi'^r 

^■»n?ai 1 ^q’sr g am’j’acw*, r^j^Jirs i 

«qsfTt cfsfit: i afg%3 srms ?5oit*fj’’ nia<i?«r i 
i asr »ica^roTr 

g;:Tfjqrcr a 3raii% i awr 

»1t 3 di^c^iPj n I n?ii Mil’;'? M:|fj^:3m ^nr: al?- 
na ciRiI^a i ar?aa ?igr<;rm^;TmT 
^rrc^T 3m?fiai’?i^qg^ \ 

v: vit»i i a-Tia’?^ *5*^* 

iEir^-7q?f^r • fs’aiar a g^i^sai I ^fi-^iwtQT- 

vq? as fagf^Toira aqi«Jl«i[: '?»r(5: sicqqaa I 

aniairq a«i 3,^afqr%Rrwqg. r a a g^f-J asm 
aqhtf q^Ptr ?Hiw qg;nT ^atOr xt a^K » 





Qw: I €r war ‘«ir fijfjrma , 

^iGargirsoT ga^r^fr »if«rwira* frer irwf^'Jr s? 
'laqiJuw » «« Rr^*(?«h «j5iw« uititr 

myqrqm l Jia a?5ia'?9: qRiar* 1 

^5iatr<;ivf5s qa; qa a^fq*5vqaq • si n d as- 
fqs| «Tj%RgnT unsr si^camaqiS i 

s gatKitsisn raqaifd^q gciai faw'q 
asi5R«Ti^i siRfflc s aiq«s watfi ql^a ‘«aa; ffos- 
5Trq'[ qq 3511^ asi«j3, gtint qqis gai RKitqfa' ^sg* 
^qqiqanas i 

sa: ?357 «rs qq «*rq »r«? ars « 

??» sqBwr.* cciTJ wsf^qrsamrfr^ir?!:, sawa » 3 
^qr sH^Rr* ^5T fqqa^rj i a^r aw R»^f Ktiist 
nia qql?4?rq?i. i r^rauf wq.— <i5 gas^rar* 

nq jar ^iq«qfa)fd qw iqq f«a gns^iais nia- 
iqq^t ata; i as^aha ai^tsiq mtar a qfqtafa i ««• 
qa»iiisw«r3 qqww^ia, TcRT ^a^fioftg fqi^ra a^aw* ‘ 
3qTqqi?Q'ts«qqRQ aiai ri>«d5iw5T. qiqqPa t qqqt* 
suqa^qq^n: I 

aasqifhqqg f^asg sacis aqirqsqi waiq^ai 
a^ijfi s ^lar w?jsw 5i^^^;iSRisiqq ga^i gma i 





5nz: sr^srr lar^rcii; i gcrai^a^fifr- 

«q^: g^r cTifi: i s «r ^^^igslTsftr aai?s fli%wrifa3: 
JTSfg jfiilig fizgoiam^ifi i 

sKHor h'^\ g^ricit i sT«f- 

rac gng^w 5iri 3 ^. la^^sar: 0»3Trii?a 1 ag ^- 
cRia??gar ^rir gfenni; qtVfafsa? 1 

a: gat; f^r a^ocr e gcja^gqr aarJni era: a^ft^a: 1 
aga 5 ^r ?3 a^Q^nrap 33 atacaajg^ 1 5 :^r- 
f^a. earqfsi%s «aw wisgfj-a risaifaq^g ar'Sii^: 
sraraorartT 1 a?t « a*tq. TLfrja^q nw Tisa i^ar a 
^twalfer n?«<cr W^ataier 1 as^aa 

«r^P aaifcr ‘a«a Tisa a«a risaq^' sFsrsaT: ; 
ETar ustct; ars-erja aqqr wajq aaiaraf^ azcrsaiam 1 

aar ala?ata.^5r% gaqguw^amrpr 1 aawr^ira'aSq 

I'VaJ^ajtqa ' gacir 
aiar5-«?«q». q:^-« aq anrnea ^afcaiaafrai'ai gaefa 
ata«qa ‘aaaqq «r 5 ^:i«i «r5aa «ficiTii’ efa aqr 

faai^TSsraa > aa; saTpa Trv*7J rtafsa nla^rafma 
aai% faiaaai ai^^raTaiq «iftafa«qiqrfr- n-j ¥j: 5 ?g 
aj??ianiag *ra^ 1 wa: gtarr«: qragi 

a i gt^Tiqra qei a^s^^cgii gvqa, « aanqq 
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^%7{5^?«rrg»jciJRWr« «f’i7}o5-l • 

q :4 wjasHr 515^^5 am 





a^RS 3?rg » tanai m'lmmii Jirlf- 
^aiH 5r «c:i(^’s;5®r«Jr aai«i% EfiCrg l cac aa g,a 
ai^a arccqr^T. i raratcamr^K s^: QOT l 

ga ^*1 55ifl‘* im i fQga^ ^ar 3?55a 
i^q *1^ ai: ar^. air ^ qf^ qfriqifiqcafi^, 

a?i aai siaaii fqfii;5 5^5 h* na^ai n^afs 

fq qqaaig^lr^ar «i%qac3 f^aqa^ • 

a^Qi q>^iaTm*ia55S fa'aass 

alaraci^ i 

qai%i^q nx^ q5n*a<m asqaiW^rat 
eEf^qc^cq: t«rq5 q^w^iq af?rar tiBlamnar 
E'^****^ wfeV^, C? q^^q- 
mcar ei^a: faa fa? arsia^raag’ r«Ji5 i as^a 
^fa» las' aar ft^aiag ^laar- 

a^T q’tq'iP^qiaT ^q^q- 

5S3 q^iJTJ fs^i^q^qa'ra q^' « sqiar aar 

(qafa-am)* vai 

as^jf ar^r ti^raa? ^?ar 'E^rra^fJSni ^fraf^ta 

* Kot found m the Ms , but restored on the basis of 
Bavinartaha’s rersioa. 
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aeaisiqr aai ‘afjga^i^s^ian 

^ sit3i^H?Tt55i5Rg5jt2iimfQ‘ I aa^^r 

^figramaitfii ^isamariq^su i:i;ara^?^i*ii^’5i'3, 

'faar ^ta^s ^lasri ?iar‘ , 3T5 nf^nr»at sitgiffTi 
aiuti ^fq »i n«'3?^d . «*» cicri jciyt «*nq I'i *<it<r* 
m%t» sKtnq^tiaRi^mfq' fta I a^a?ac<r3TtJT« 

^RffTOT 'am 1 Jirqq7*, qffifCf*T€:y» *?«»' 

5T^q Tfcqw’ ?fa«?55r* ecfcjarffrg'* 
^'SS^f^rtT fdsf^ar{^«T g(l:wlrJTrff i na qgcw Miff 
» «?«»> HjqjTfaisq •srgRorsu’ 
l«W,q-3'7<T wfil 

Kisa^rqqt^ » aar irsira. o?gs«'. 
a?3 qanqqsr ^r«qF ^casiV misrar^pij^i^^ 
«i3i^^Ti55tittsn: ) 5i*^gHi5rq 

Jiq^qq. I 



fci?if*? ?’ ?:«r^s35, » a^r ?r sirgor: 
arjgr^— ‘3j>: « sjs siai^jfr aw s%or- 

I aw ^«s I ^af^sr 

a qirana ^fiua ?i5irw^* IW i 
aig— ‘vraqji. qaqtJi^iat aat«i5»ib;3frf» a? r f« 
qiKWi«i’ if^ I aa*aioi7a e?rff— ‘a^ijfs^rcj 
a ciraiiK i aigaaiq qr af^ai^u 

3ig;nKisfj^ « I a^^car aiaaCTfsria^:!^ 

‘^*?2af am ^<7^: str^ kPt siqa t ci ^a^rar 
Rjra’ aara'ta 35??( aaa « ataaiV ^ilr i 

^f5!J3*- at5— ‘vita’ll »?aa » a^ma; 

g^sa 5ffjs?g si^qH^'lfk • aami: ^Toi 77# Otor^ — 
*ar I ai^icr^wrgf^rag^TSt^ vraip^qs ??2^s I 
^arsa aafqT:m« i = 3*533 air?— ' 3333 ^ ! 

5f~a fqar , q:35T irargns: 1 «r g- aq 

g^arqm'aa'rg nF^rrs*^ » *^3«i3 573 ^. 571 ^’ 

5=3mai3 «i^=aroT<qa7 a^ar qi^uir e^n^a 

SJITI3 ^aj 51307: "jaga^q »^a;rg3?jT=3r 3 : 3 / 3 - 
rij, 3t3a;n?imin 3 J »?7iK«t3tara'ac 

n^qraoaa R^3j?3fqr aiyfqjqr 

«i3ll »TaM 



5119551 I 5!^ wras'isj 
eKoi«i3isik?r Tf^iai'a 51a amtior gra^Li 
^m^Q^casqi^ %maiiiR qiaiior’ffai 9'*’^ 
qiag aa aiaii'ci Tiara it« a «aig?ii/a9 aSf°Tai 
IBTiini TiaaiTa qi^im w am argiciraiii,* 51 % n>I ‘ 
ani'i'aggi^na Oiq^rK > qa iVs r?3 
wqaniuar ^loiaa saat ^tsa ar^s sisria^s^ 
JJgn^^a oiia aar^ra rjjqoo? ?»> > grwaa 

^aaiii^Bva’r vrsn% a ar » faarai ofq a ^a 

«5a9^g 1 aa a ?f *a??ct «a95 
sir 

ae^i^'aann amaa i®i 9 l fag’sa ^iqa a ?i!i aqf* 
I ar 15^1 faavjm'iia 39*51191^ 1 a»?i?g gam*? 
argjo? ai 7 «i»^f 03 naK% ^rfs • aicjqa af? 1711^9 
^'35nsJ 3 IS »T<ar a ^11*^551 aa Ti^a ?r?ara'im ai^ 
gia, a=®c?r ^ragrFar, 5 «- 55 iaioi Bra eal^a argroi 
a ga, g^^qaf4,am, qaa^s^a?: ara Tastjnsi 
gqqiq, ^qiiaar ^rq«ta 

aiagt ^ qiaiq qr ‘nB5iq*i'q aciacq qf? 

a'^i''^5(a'qi% aff aq ?:r"qrvT ?mna’ sarq^tti 
qqa>«iCT 5 '^qi 3 iqqvqi?r“ «q ^155:1^^1 gr^qri^q 
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I I tracargi^i^ 55^a 

?raig si^wg^* tfa mrsi^e?, a 

^rTT^i'5 *3^31 V5r.«j 

<?p[ci5qtygTt^ atqi«i^r«:fa *gar*T ncTs^x, «:i^raam3 

’icciT, *i»a?it^ ^ 

acsni^ ariijafjsiiga^ i ci^TeTricqr^^- 
?iiii aigoi: sraliti i^^a- i h ^ 

«Ktqfrf i «rg 3 

3?str4 ggt qaa i arguiwi ^r 

fj^t^i: I asiis C17I3 feaaiom 
*3Kt{^¥staq qfa^u^qf^’ iia aftiaata ^aia«icff ^ ' 
q:5 oaifigfuRi^raV.i rrartai. Bis'q «ai«raq: 353 
5 ^qoi^w > 5 Hai. » ^ 

sifiSi-ar&siVf'^a q1^r wfqtqra’ fia ^r^T- 

qiirat^iqigcqm 

331 vuiagrqitT, ^^ai^gqic ^311 a^Tr* 

f^ar, «»* 31 1 Qpqat 

«>?5iY 5^1^413, s^tjyaa^jtfqi^is^raaoTaiaoT ar 

=5311 caamra 1 q^qmi^i^* a5q^=ife^ aafiaaiq^si 

Hi 33 af?=i^aJ3 i 33 ^ 
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lo 

firsqqt I 

cry fWd ‘'qRjiJi qla^^icj nf?J €?5 qlSRtn. 
fflCM.a* 5fcj JirgrcgasT farqcqr <iqoT«: 

«jt *Tcqr 

aq nsnrai'yqOar aaa i awi fa«r ^iJjr 
fqcqm I *;7qnr ^nr ^3. c^ :7i'?cqi% \ wa- 
^qqr a ^isasqn i %i ^5«aq aaarq; \ qjajti'q 
faiis s! qivia'tqj^* '^ta i qq ^qlaiq af^aoif 

qTqqrirTFT I a Hyifq asw awJiRKi 
^fiaqpa: i qq 5if^ liwni<Snrai 

qqa%»5ngr«iq'?^ jcqscgqasq'al • 
^^yiRLWHiqdta;. gaiid Piylsiqinr^* a a«iisr s^qotc* 
qi^ q rq»Z(fi(^ *<JM5rP^y55 ql;i Il'sgi fli «K<'a iT**’ 
jftT lafaw gg:iq q q<i4ra; i aqa'^r tiyesJ 

sBiliqqii^: a? Rncn«qai »a«3?R5 i aau 

qKf«aqT<qK3Qt qT'nqqqiaqcsqK^aiaq juj: qy v 
qq qsqr syiqiKan \ tj^Ta^a qctqjqua* 
5lqq ?itoiqyiq«^4qi q ^ya^Ta qqiei i 



arai?>K>i^^r ^• 

gt^7;ii5Tr «PTcit3^f=4i *i*^r ^ 5 : 

afaiTzr! 9 aT3?1r i «iar 

Ri^'JT ^ar: I ai^ TcR^r ^ 

faTs^q fa^ansdi^cat^'ii 

R«! ewiqa\q5i’ ifd wfa® «l»<J*i^rtt9C 

i ar asgr 

amTOiaiaq.— ‘(^^trtsai cisasi aaia: ^lai 5!iaJ l 
«iW5« «5iaitr «uti^5> I 1 '^9f- 

^*3«ra *i»5ianaaa*q< qa ^nsilqr** ?ai- 

W4iq a»!CtlSaJ3qjf^ai q3a%«’caqgi 

aa^qisiQ— ‘afsra^isq 51151 a 1 

^a^S’Stsa ^wmtqu'a > 

arq^qisfq ai5i«i» <q«t wci^aJ ®uq qsuqwja* ^fa i 

qqa«»q^r5[q q 3 aqeia'ia«i< i qqa^.>at5:i5?€qi« 
RtTgtq qaifBliai I 

a\cj<5qis{q 5:i^aqa;ciq ^\qi uina^q, ^^ 5 - 

5'a 

iiac qqa^«iccaiftj 

5tinird flqt aT3*fi*i., « a- 35ar acafqasqr, 





afagia ^ fs 

Rira.’, 5311551531 ^ss^^Hqlll^^TIvqr ?I5 qnrtstst^ 
fec5r, 'tjirsna wiqqq, qBmfgffsjOi 

i%icrs I 

fefa ^«5SH t5i% timing ^ryas ^TqcT^ignf 

I ^«ir^sici 5i5ieai?57^-‘iTqr 
gfqC a^5:qf ?r3iT ^na i ar ^ ’i* 

(sr^fj^ ar ®9jr 3 

«nJTf»T frtliviqfa’ r«qK?a«| tiSir 

5?V I nya>5cqqqf qTjqar af^^aomitig sr'TifJff^ 
i^i%3T qaac>at5iioi'T^a*53a3 

cnrrqmia'ias am q;?qqr a? ar53Frgqnjarq^^‘5''“‘ 
w3im<Rqnq«q ftmnr wsSiqaa, asi 

^31 qiJqfqm RRl 5q««1qHIR!aq.* tfcl af 
^onmra I af tr 5«2aT ^?5»jtrTqa««n1 
mjan^. i am'FR^g 5?*m«g^a 
^’aPa IqfqaqK \ qqaaBJat® 

fluar qsTtoftqft^ fafuar a^ial gsj^anqlaa— 
‘2^ «itafaiq?»ift5r miai>qciq aaumaai^? 
ivmgnsjq a mm w«Fg gain* xfa i 
^loi'iqqrfqq a^nsfia^n: i 



at ^wiiin^w q<Ri5if5Hf53^J ^sqr- 
J^r?5i afa^?i aar Ts^gw^r aii^aa ' 

“i 35 !ia^ ajrg'iotr ^gnrarH amtR.’ ?fa qarr- 
'35q:?iT?aa?q^a 1 ^ 55395^*1 «ar 

^I5qi45^eqa qqa^sa? 

^nfka: , sigrarq rqnsnma qga$^>3t ar*K- 

9Rf%T «iaqqj 5 a.qc araig;i3qgaq!sai 353 faq^.fqr 
faTn'gat ^52ra^fS3^:mga?«3a ^if3iq«:0r, 
‘ 'flat ^raril? aqts^i|5trq q^iifaasaif, q^na^ *5 aa 
^afejqiaa ^»sC 2 ag«^g ^mj^Jasg;’ ^arafaai, 
einiafg^, aiq«qqin aqiqa on^o, 51 ^- 

aaa^alatssaqr^ 3?rar gmi^g f>35c, ^qf ^ 
aqffJTra ^«raga aitr «Rrq^ n^ar tia- 

laaqa ^5 ^ijqfa^qj . aCoi^icutga- 

y5?a^ig« ^5 ^ 5595311 ^^ qstqf 

I 

q^^5 a«i3*iw 5iqa3^j?ja»:^5a qla?sq^«r- 
si?fq «9Xa9^isq 5i^iqi aata qqa^wwq^qa.* 

^ atqijqa. 1 aaa3i^j¥«5J5a9qq;n:r q4a«sa^: 

q?Q«oi qtfaa iis iqq^ai jq si«f j^atar 
^arnii?t qi^ig;qtqqRi^ 1 ^i\i9 fafaeq, 

4 ‘ 





K'i 

si grcr^at^r wg? 

s?wrg: I ^toT^arsf^r qqtsi^awra— 

'? 5 a%s 3 «: 53 ssi mmgs , ^ 

5it'3r Bqrfq.’ ??«! smqsT a?3#( iT3i«g' ’JTfSf ^dsi^* 
gaa , aivar qq'aiqaja * ^ 

'i^a««n:q'si: sr^jr^ f^»«imaraRrir^i^ qq^ai’a . 
aia^argfR ^^ifs^taiRasRifafa ^ 

^iwsir3iscTgs?r5f^r mraa^ifaf^ R5iq€rias ailigr* 
fqaT vr^?i » aia^ asacgar eff affiis'* 

Jirgna^a waa^gj ^ra{a?ar w??r owofia'i 

^trvicRlf ^iqfti?qt 554 q^^r^qta fcgieirf^’ 
ifa lafkamssa^g^tara 4130001 q^jraa^rsti 

4 i 3 <Roiaj R?jq ^5 

oimei— ‘^Rit ! 4roiq?u5oii«asa?iai7 ,^i q4a«>a<* 
Riiusi 1:13014 

qqa ?TSi 55 gsij.f^a 3 ^«vrri:iM 3 a^ n 3 oi 4 
ratflla miTi 4 K 5 T 5 qfa^^qq 55 «'ac soiaf* 

i^aqis^,?a q< 551054 oaa qr 5 ’^ 

ORtga , 435 ‘cOasR^TJo q^ofa’cra faion «tfc 
oioiqqqsrs qttaqtaRTqrq. qqjsi’sqarn' 1 a^^iar 
550^35:15 af^Tomq os^oaqiat^ 1 





eia^risticsl^i 

i%i3<^5ii<?^rf3r^f\T9s iisrfa^ R5r??T 

^irrt'^gT ii?i|5iW'rri,-''^^r?:rjrf g'loiTasa'^Rrgrr^ ^rw- 
5?rr5T^xi, , 3T^r^JiaT?s - 

«T5a«s5rtJ safqff^ff! , s^niT^ff 

gagsij^Ji ^r^r'affarw^^rnfli* ??<r i asa^gtfg ^r^a- 

aflmmgj g^jiaaf^gq? ^mai- 

*?ia I ^ H55t«af5 <15^ jcraca: 

ftl7ra«rinr, ffaarrnas «T^qFl?rt^^rlr: 5«5>* 

/ f«53l5TriyT: fksgaHJ , '?f?:aHTfvni3Tr n^irg 
^idT I aK?:fyaf *TS7«g^ia>gatq.-“‘3'5tir^ arsr* 
«r*i g:? 52 af stct:*?* # 5m53< ^ 
s3{i^^ 2«ffTi ?Pf i asni n3TT*?a!wrCT 

» a ^ x:T\^aQi 

^ryarsRr a? as ?iaa:ai7:g&a siait ^gtig^:- 

gjiafir 

aifaisa i i«a gm'^!i: ^gng^arf^a: 

t^%5^av t^^tqas , 3?ar 
amSKST Rrmgxqrf^: qfttfjgzq:’ »,% , gg. 


^59551— ‘str^ ! a»jRR?i ^gej ^fSCS^a sif^wgnnasi^ 
^a^irnui ^i^^n'crr 

a?sa ?T5maasT^H.i ^i^iti^it^iJiiJi si^afac 
«im«i:’ 51 a I a^rgr ^f^aScrr gf^mfffsmafs'T/si 
ifiaiir^r3ffsrc?'i§?JHSifr eit^s 
7«iS7 9331^ 13?^ am* » a^isr ^ at^ 

’ «fk?i?sj ?i^aBiTH?:ti tliaara*! 
fm I aa>gr3^cran3?ii?qti^ 3»52 h® 
v?3aa3:ai ^Ji'^taaifa (bi«aa* v?jra3i*3isi. 
a%^5 ^ qaa^^acwat 3^iq% 9»5^a s^wa'ff 
s>aj ^tqnaqiJi: 1 aa?^ suff^q 9^5* 

3333 3»^viaaaa5t®aiiM^^ fea f9JT553«ijrnqi^^* 
ia^:i%a%aqZRi'5maiqqnoia»5?5u'?a;iO< 
ama^fe^armsyr gcw^Ra^^afawcaafasaqs?* 

q?^f^aa«oq aiqKsriRR^flr^ar ^rcr^a^jrg^af 

^»53HJqqir53l am acrni^ a*^gaf3*>i* 

i^ar ^tsrsi^aignwRia a-^ea »3aa afa^i^ 
ityaag^a 3.^«3 ic5t ^laaacir gj^jjalsaf^ra aw* 
Riaa afm^^rqR: faqiaam aa^T» amatcom.* 
3?aT»acaI^i^35mqi53 f^aag a^saaiaaifts, 

33^.3 ^•'^aaraaii'^ar ^^aHiiamfer a>rtia« 5*3* 





?V5 

sEB^E^io^^isa/garJ^ «*i« 3 >%?;riir:E« 5 - 
^isfJT siqsrlciar sRtcr ^st^^z^^nn^argsrisrffr ^Ji^r- 
I cicTv 3ni5»rf«?rf<ig?fl^TiTi«iir »rsrq^: sifh"- 
37aqr Tifaw^iirarf^asral i Jiqffirarg^^acai^JTa- 
'raar asaair^sr ^f^jTgtsqrq^r- 
S^g ?Tgf®s^^nnqfi%: a?siar?qs5 ^ a 5^r 
1 aair ^r^aaorf a?iratt«JifqqRr sirfaMai^- 
tria'Kai^ agsiw «rgtag grHsaifggr^u o»ag^- 
’>’3'r5Rlaar?Ta a»3aKar faqiw sraa^JTa t?q sa* 
?aq«7 I aat g^jia. 

tats'iijgraa qgaK aii^a* i 
st Scistip, afjga SfgsBra gjgaa'roi aiaiacgt, a^ag 
?' 33 a^ ^ ^roi^yr a^^araa afga?! i 

ii^waaiiqar -aaa^aaigi ?:raq^a gfg;- 
gara «i 1 q?TgqgHg i a^r ata^Ttfrqar ^loiqqa 
^aa^wiaa gmVa^gqa^q aimi^aasjcga; — ‘fq^ ! 
sr^qatq^ a otaean,' ?m i aaaa a qa 
qfftiaa ^qra^ i^ a^iar ^^stgaea qiq^ a»rg®a5 
^'52^ ws^g ^r^aai^aJ aai^^r ara ?:T^?aa 33 - 
asj^aa^a^iit^aqt'^ a?af 

r-^. \ a a am^qaigq g5ig.aaiajr ua 
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i a^i 3nir?at?:irr- 

fsfeagq;? s?ir«T[f^a: a»f?c: j 5lft«TSl 
?rc^c aftc'^j <rr;T?3frf?aJ ircaf^uafi' 

3I?n;a?ai: wsa^g^^rgqar xroaa^ia??^ \ aatw 
^33335715.01^ 5io;»3t afg^JT 5roi5?3s«3t?ir«a 

af 3?Hi 53 : ^wfRaf 3?r3a?ai3aawi 

atV fat^wsamaBisfa j^a&aa? 35‘ 
mfa ^'ta(«5^f«ir5fq?a?a 5i'933?a?T?a^ 1 a^s 
^37355^53: !Wfli%3:5 ninffaiqjua gla?a' 
aira 5355333337: 1 

aas a^fa ss^r^craangsicjEfa wiar^ ' 
ic7jat^«aa1r% srgaj^^rr^a: ir^3?a7H33a7r'aa'3 
arafgtrt^^aj^vfnt.aa'TTaiB ^in'ra- ^7aa® 

a^i^na^a 3 ^ 3577 ^ qwciaf «irjTai%?f^ ^ 
aaiai^a ^y^gawTartuq^ ^aj^g 

ratTa: , garur ^ ^^j j acis agy^tgr. ^5 a ?7ia3iff. 
a^ojiaiajar al^aJ^ariia^* aar aa^a'g ^^g^ruaf 
qsasa: ; n\taa srmaqjaffisiaaa 

. 5^73333 ?a ^arSca astasa: . 

=a ^r^if^^fa sfraFs as^issataiaaa 
atsiag 3 uqa3 , a?i^qr3 ata g Asrfin: 





51% aqrgJTna <iqi%q !t??q 3 irq 

» ^qt{q v^^ascf^qtaqi-q- 
8 *^wu » a^r«f ^s^aafSfq ^i«iiqat 3 gqr qq- 
{h4h^^ qqcTKJqccT ^tit^^hvT 
ir?i 5 Waisi^oirPf Q'Toiqaaiqa*i: fajgmsa^jfawi: 
ilrvqT ^rgptqr 1 atsa ^?iarw?:orrs^ ^loiqaV 

Ts^igq ‘?apqrr«r<iiJM 

ilfSRiqiqsScT’ iTVr stqqmi 9 I ^ ^ tTajrf ipqr aifai- 
snwn'n ^T?,T€irq 1 ^r^rersf^ qqa«»a^®i' 

viicjR'raiitr^i’I. qftiiJ«iqmconfnf^ q»o^ 553^01?!% 
qjcWoi a»ai«q ai'aisff^aiiC^ 

^iqqrqy^ i 

qq ^laiqqaKag ^K|g ffijoy^f sria «fa^ 

qcsjsaqir «5i5Riw qqq^ni^rq ai%qj 
I^qioi: yq3Cqri«q: qior 5 T<W'SqS^sT* 

=!jt ^ ar^^q unqr q^rSr tifl- 

^yarfft TitaaRa’ i> 3 i%i«a qiwM a^fgr 
^’s^qqsT. siw^gg-jrnrii^rgt qsqqql^q; ^«|fi ^an:; 
^^ira^qa?:airg. h^w « aaaa. ‘51 faijaT gr. 

a«a a^iaq^r^raca ^gg- 

313 I 33 i3^5K?w?urag¥t qft: 





Jiaiftasi qricT^r a grs^ur^rarfajra^fu « 

39i»a ni^fir 

3^i§isuJTiaraiCTr gjfrffl'Jcq 

TflgoT^'n^g^ ^rai i ftr 9 asg^rqaH n graaaf i 
rngcr^r cr^g^Tsi^w a«f fef%afjjr 5»rffr- 

gT^f<i?gri '^i^swa gr^^r* ai ^ 
u?Qij sR7:;il{ir Rtitacir , ^ 

gir foral^t^ 

fa^:* far^atu at gt^^mt^f*! ^ici^ca* 
aiq at gfs^r ?5ar t^r?a ^ aa faaf^asi*!' 

rpg^rama Oiat«a«tni^?as 
g'ftiT ^lyar srslasa 5»a fiir??r«r r^Psaftia j'^Paa* 
aig \ aa>^ faq^asa gqaa 

qjq^a^'i ntiga qa ^car ‘qjvrr^itJ 

«ati^ iVqfq q;«Qti'q ^q qi^qg* ^Pa «?aqigiaiqi^ 
5T*s?r«q a^iqcqr nrgqfag^, a ^rq5aa?i 
^rJl'Tqi a^aia* IwqqiJ^TZqig i f«5iy^r5t^ 
H9B3?raa si^iqfgr aa^ am^aiq ?5arqf€J l 
^iciqorsfti aqq a?«i* h g 5 iq? 3 i, sa 351 ^ 
r«3;i»ia;5%5qfq«qr,am5-*q;i^i»g^ia^igsa cai*^ 
fai eqiquiqai'Rvtjiijj ; aP^a;, faqq cqar f«5kt«^ 





aw ^nsq^* 5 tltl1%mm ^cl ‘^^2^19^1- 

95[5Tlswr ^P'wri'nfqg R»aa, jjjjsngtsur 
n?9r?ifaq^i^g^iq sngi^a^ar ,«Tfr- 

^3 ^'3€?5ag vTqrq'^5m'^a?aeis ajag 5iqj?:^ior 
qvq^wt^qaw aTq^^m^^t i S^WI'Jr- 

^ft^^qoiqiTg^rg qrRaii^ aiiUl 5 sRfs^- 

cfJt^ewasq: j aa- siaisag a^g aatsiaiiiqqgHqH.’ 
tfa i gqi^.aqiiqa] 

qa3If^^^'^W(q«qf?f I 

a5jt% afoi^q goijg fana: \ ^oiws* 
‘si?q/^i%ai:ii v'l'n^s wq^^aqr qqa- 

««< ?irraagr^ , a^aicq ata^ir arnj- 

j qarqiiq^:. q;iq*5i5 

sgaii *Jaa , e gi«qa 

sqqicq ^W^jcqaiq^, qfqamit aq?q- 

aiq,* «i^«n:sii5*i^f^a^i^HiaQmTa»^r<ir- 

*Raigagi^: «ia?iana^. ^5- 

a'\tqT ’E»«qsfqjn«iaqi^ » ^I'n'fqa ^ 
lafla ??Rqq' t«a aiiHatif^r ®q?iq«q 
®aqia I aaaieafag:Rra3aw5?«- a^iqrami^^sr- ‘siq 
qt^qni^rift a aq^ia, 
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«qw qrawr 
5'i3rq q»«q?r ; ic^rcq ^oi‘qi?rqRj«qf^’ 

?fcii fr«3?qr 2?Tqf3. awlr crs • 

^y?Ji?r«rsfq g5?irt^^3qr Jiroiqftarriisiq Mq 

^qrcff?^ I ?roiq^r^cqr^r9{;fqf^. 

‘“?q3fcEifirqq?qr®ri?q«ir a^irqqrqrq i 
a«fqr«ifqf^ arcrrr ^ rrearrq h rcrqr u' 
awT^qrfif 5rsar <r^H’' ?i% i 

fraa.cTf^iiK qncfKiqjitia: ^qoii;: n^BCin'fq 
*Ttqr ^^giasiicr .giiqiifl- 

^ffrarq^fScf. i w^rc arlr qf^* 

^fJrqqi arrqq'>q *cn»$^raiT 5 cir 3 afqsr 
^sra HT3^[qoTa£C*T?3^?^rsifTTtiqiT* 

na^iTTHqcri^ar^Rt^rqcrfliqriiq n^sq^g^iiK 

qa’fqiqtj.l i fi^3t jt 'TffTrqqwqq^ aai* 

s»«qr5<R'rr% -qrsc^ ^Xt^ *:i¥rqr ^f3 faf^'9^ 
ataf I 

‘iq ^r^rqqforw ai/sgft^aqqt wriojiHr 
qin i:fir3ffnfqrtqgi'§r qi^^raoi ^^irtiqqrq sq^' 
qq»3 aq fqqrq I7sq«g<cs« iTtiir<(^T" 

arq sq^^q^ r ^rggtJtq qrqqqq^qlqi qq 





ft'niftswfqi Rtugs^i assftsBi 5p>«i°i THirw 
WBanrciin! liaaaiSr i a^tflaa 

niis^ia: fasTOsa as ctBaaais near aorsarg i 

waaisftgfggisRqgsfta gaaiat^s ai^ia sgr 
BWagfara atf^sa sa aatg sptfiawrs%3 sRf 
i aaasrarsPi *aaa icrqgjsr ar- 

aaisiaisgsgaiararjfsi’ iRt 
la^tqi siaaargi tiaatsra afkTqR[a»ai n* asv- 
«3at RMir «ararsaa[<f aftarPtastat air ^ar- 
'‘iiawifSi ftaaiaw qi^iiaa saaig i ftatra- 
’ftsia asS gsiwi acsqifaaa ataa fSrsnntaarg- 
‘anaqasaasa Rifsta srar jacra aiaa'tjc aae a 
®qaw[% aaraarqr ariafaa , aafsafarrl qa 
HT^aaiqi aaa a^amasiiJr i aaiwaai?: Kasa: -, 
^ aiftaifaainaaat gstai gfifati aaraaa atoat- 
aic rang ; asr a qqnia asr asiaifa' Srgqear, 'aif 
"qq i%aarg, aaiaaara laag' arBaara?, aaa 
SSat aiftaifits gsiSeat at^aa aiajtaft aiaar- 
qra 1 a^fiTr ataai ai ggi aaiaiigatar^iqi, ‘ars- 
"airaai^aiS aaairaaaiiaar aa saarj gisaat gstar 

3?r, a:aia;qg^q(;jgj» f^St- 





1 ^ qpi^r- 

^'>ti“‘air5a ninqsKaHr 

ajsst' 'Ti%ai tmicrn'^ar’ %{^ * 

3^3??rr g^fnf^r n^aiiw Q5a^«Ji 

ai gsi ^3^fat *«a! q?:naqa g^qr ^iru^u: 
eqggasqq.' ^fa 9^31^ t 

ftcqfa gsi?qT I 

vTTgTTQcrfsftr amg ngnai gcggnia^^J 
ngq'^ggniq 773 . 1 B5s*;Vas^r5»^ ainiqqr^>a 
nmi: q[^<r?tTnr ?ia ^agaar si ^wia'8^''" 
fqart^ ^Tiqat «I2 U«oij i!yBn55q«3«?a!a 
saUirnwrig^a 1 ^5«engaq>3rq gtqgtitqatfoal 
5?a» aaq^g«niqia fow«R BiCi^ainsq^g^^®'^ ' 
^iscqa amqqiq^T^'q ^qiirar ^•'a aatrqqraq^ir* 
>at{^q«Tria^gfaarr\nBi^g aig.^tfta3Ri 

1 ^ SlIci^qgrjgH^^Hia aqaqia: 
afa aqq^t^i 

nq r^a s>roiqq«f5gw »swqis'i^-“ ‘qf^T'^on 
cqqi q;rsq?q;i3 wq5a5q5i;H^l!jt^^qarr?q5qiq«®**^^‘ 
f^asq , an qi^i<K nRfsqt^iiJ aisjqjqqfei’ ' 
^/^gnrsfq ^qfsqgqaJsisTii: i aa: 





^a^ir ^Pfi ^ikT- 

’*W<rarJtr« I qWTar?fr« ???3i'TiwT5tsi i ^ici^fg^g 
^g^fsqr a oraf^i^^nci acra 

*'^?^^ig?rw5^?«srfrg»gtJT3a2«Fv^a'?gfr , ^or 
ar%&s: elrg^ra^fcair ^ «?3r aroi^F^aigT 
^jg^wstca^* arljitrs ? ^ ^^r- 
>%Xra*a iReaqici^ir agfe ' ?ta < ^foi^a arjir^ — 

, 55 <ag -t i a^ina ^ror^faqr farsigT 
, a?7»7r— rra ^rg. «?firarawrq;» T^^roH; 
, a-'^r^ara^f^ir^aw ji% aaRRrfaaoTs^ 
a^far ^ftcr ca ti^fganfm^ i aaPw- 

^'ac tr^aag^r qar?g^^ =^g a g a^faaai^- 

'gaOTJ^amn?! 3g4^*a ^ ag i 
a?cimg»if5r5«3Jiq ag^^aa n’ 

e?i?raa ?:ry5TWTa naui tfa ataarg i g-?. 

asJTFswa ^«fiaf ?af»vqT^raar- 

*iia I grcii:f7?g ‘a ^ag pRaaa^fa usiRofcani iIk- 
*ia’ ^T5 I ^-j?2?u5fa ‘ntS^a ?iaa rn^s^ajnaTBj 
^,5jj ^ ((^T?) » ^iqga ats— ‘^aaa 

trgt«a ^lar «ai>a , aac? a esa aa sa 
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\ «i5 — ‘^3 ^SK*?>J9^^3* 

3aTlI%’ I gfOTSF?! 31T? — ‘CSaiOT , gHHIcr 

gcaiR^* j w^— cffs sEfg^'Vn^itagaifT* 

nqra^ ^r^rn^^ifij i moiTix 3115 - 
f^^^rggrfTCT qr^mrk aqjriq ?TTgms'3f*i * ‘ 
gn arg- *u^^ rrrq-umgisqrgfa* * 1 ^l<iT7a atS" 
‘qirrfcf cq?r3Te.qrsrfq tea ara^aai qa*? aarsiag , 
fffmq ^yqraqjTfq ctP^ «»jqrm . 5 <t 

ffgqijg €iarfw)rJ w^ojagi^m 
WTQ^^raqta* as‘rq<7r qt^^a 

»rq<i: «3q^5?:?(ifar>qn'gtia‘ , msa samm^ta 
JUfyjqqjtsy , 3»a 5*T«^qji\: qKsq i® 'STg?i 
wnimaa’ ifa aiaPreg ' 

^«r5 » 1 

»ii5 — ^famsHT ^s>, war asfqqaa^’ 1 !3?^ga s»rS-^<l'^ 
*j^rui’ I ^rm^fa airs — ‘qq'E’aqrw* 1 
‘qfsarr^iraj «Tdqjiqq«i gg: ft q^ja^gFqRTrflJi ^591^' 
^j%rT ’’ sartnqq 3»rs-‘»F5a«3f^!FP0T5g'ifVa S qar 
^qraig , cTRJ laasr ar »ii3raurTT:i3qm?ra ar i 
HTP^Pi aigiriq. qaa^f Sir ?f3 liqfTatqi- 
^tT ?jr^ I amaatRq(ra)^cq g qqaiKRrat^* 





Si'S 

*15 ^nnlfflr fl3ii^gCT3rwf37i%a:’ i 

3iT5— ‘airg 5 gqpt^qlfgqJT^ 

5aqw: BiracTiqt^ ^aisr fegg^n ? * ^onra str? — 

i«t«j 

?:ig «rr«rq i^tfgimcgrcgr^?:ii«3 qmra 
n^qtqni^rafa^ari?]: srjrgjw^rm^r- 
^sroHjq^r 2 ^* ^ra^rRfaaiK a^ra* jtit* 
* 3 g?Tr?a^?a:yrwg ? aigl^njTHcqT^qsjiq 

nFqtqf^, ?tqq:Brti'gqr^7a: jiaarw ^qjor- 
53 «J^ 555 Tra at5Tq?i . i?r»/ qr a^qg ; Hq ^ wfa 
5555 ^ <^qf5T5i^r« q^sq4j5qr5' 1 
^’Ts—'a ?iTgaf qantaai at^ gmura^Rigg ? alar 
*»qTtq7i^a Qiq I aiBiqq arj— ’a aarfsTig 

aiqqSiq: ; ‘f« aa ?’ 

'5*?3^:-‘rjrqTq<rr ? ’ 

ann:?>jt — ‘arsqq sis^iT^^iq aqrq^i^saaragrfqas «' 
‘a^T^'^sfqorr taq^qgrsag 1 ’ 
aiqqqi — ‘^qqrasia: 

^'5!IH5— ‘msi«rs«if^55faar aai^a >’ 

H^^rar aicrqa; fl 5 T?a^tqqi^a“ia, ga: eETfi a^ca, 
‘?qa ! jqaai^i ^r^ra: a^t^qr wqia.ai'^ 

5{cr nag^^q a^5tTqr?«^ « 



^nicrarf^ ^K«aaff^ 

si»uiiqajTTgic>T wsajgt afgqqi^ i «*q ^ fsifa* 
aT?r: i 

nq fwi^ aaiTf 

?faor ! iq^rrrqarrgqm^^f w^acq^jf^firs «rar q 
qaxiat<iin^«3r^or ^qrtafsiqragr . 

^fiiqf?r T^?jTr^jT fSrRTajqK^STcTT^^J^^t 

trurraruRniV ? aTrasjf?? 
a’rf ?n?qq r ^fRfftr ; fjfiaa fitqRa ^ 

qftaisq ffKf«?Tn%iqqr tk %.w i 

argctaoij ar^'-'i^arc ! «tqnfr’i ? ^rasm^far- 

qqq ^', a ^*sfj|w \ 

5ar»n ffrii*nf% , aar R??^5fiarsqf"qf^ 

««f9ir Rq3^^^Rar?nWqr ns RST^ra ' 

R3l9?rRfq yar?r a ftwiRr^m an^qq 

tfa I H^fqf iirgcrqm'^ ^aiaqfa 

^sTfiqt;^ I ^CT^R’Stf^: ?fiqfK55irf?fsiW?a« 

!IH5^ninFq ra^r^aqrRm a^a^fuaai'^ 

Wiaicfacir^aq ^"i^ai«lf^ t <t%TR 

maiq a<5a«g: ^rq^ taKirog^ ^qrarq • 

qq nwa 5*sq3^iq^ivi«q aesq^a^iyar^qs «an^» 





1 qs^ i:tg: 

**®^«3TS?iiitii 11557^3 ariraiquii.fisqi'IiBjr^pm 

^ig a?irqF7- 

Jsi’TarnrfT i ^ ar^r, 

^isi^grci: «i^Rri7aj 

^lyaff gijtfersacq 3^s atgiE^s- 

g. , afgsr^ia ^ ^rg- 

ri5!*=i ^qi%'i^{ nyaa as 'Ewfw- 

vTci^tniaia^i^ n^qr «z7!i5fe' 
gst qraarirra i argaqousRr 

**^^**^K. i75ia 37 ai?jr^ 

75?I5 I sTignsj^iq 9^13 !GK0iag'!Rbq ‘«J^ 
*itqrfi 3 >J73 513 Tre^tRf* 9S=l<*5i^ nsrM 
^Plam^qraiCT i 3ar iirgiiqm^ Oiq'KiX’’® "Z^* ****^' 
'^r^q ^5J3rcjta— *a5 3[a?nf?*ji*q: 3^* <[53srf as 

■*I3t7gq*fg. . jari«*argcqW 773% 

-^Fill's: ; g^grgm^aa 

Ti3ctq^sii53 fsffara 

^'>rs^i5Eit7 fn^IiK^r atq^axiin a^'sctaa JSi*! 
^^^.7 3^i7^rR3i5r^’ ^rsaq^*- 

S 



i^jasif! i naOT^u^^iSinr* ^»ti» 

Ji^^aJw^wwrni I aFg??i<iJP^af^9sa ^itatRn 
«^r;!^{*rt«imiai«i** * 

g «wcn ?«?3‘!iwa * nmsi^ 

« qifai a araanig. 

tfa I a«!s ’la^s 

«WTa aa: ? gna« «*» ^tfR’JH.' ^la l 

aaj r«nn ^ ^wcq'tfa «icc55tts3 

afwT rsiqraat \ afttrona 

<{ej* 

^niwsratr^i^ i aw itan^gt a-.^. 

qjtiaisa aa pa ftrsTac 

ar^qiaia » aa; i^q^r ngqikw- 
!jTaiimia I aat *? 3 q^g; ‘^15! 
aqnwSiq I trc g aaiqi^ «qq' ^^^. 
ra5m?:i «% “^n: I wt ^Btet- 

an rBqBBB;U 

, S3\ (hBntwaiviTi: , 



“aToitfa irq rsjagrqrf^ar aVct^fniq ^laf^- 

srara: w?t?:t3Tfr 5J% i ” n^q^g: 

^ artaisq f^^qnfqqrsfq 
flS STii'anlr ct^anmg s^sqm^tgamT?! ‘ 

aaigar «j4 qsjg^gqiqawgei sg^fr^affr^ 

Tq»arg^g)|ra%7*’ sfrrarj^nmrwra ^far wesq^g^mq* 
*T!3inTq ' 3iT*Tcg ^ «atgfga oargi ttgi^qgr- 

qtjq laq^a • a'sgrqr qaa^g ‘a fe^qwT- 

afsarira ^sjfgn mciwagg^^i* n ai qPc- 

fjii'aisa ^WTst-'qiq jgwsc 

gj »7e^f> qr «rrgq3faqr’ > n^ft 
?qisfr nwf i^qatqqrsiJfn j 'efaq^fqa. aawq aa ar^or- 

qs I ' — ‘?mail, rqjwqmaoT nis 

Ta^SCTqqj?^ gfqa: * I at? — ‘aa 

f^ag’faa aac’iq i%3rai*: aT^-'arrsaa aar «raa 
»’ aa qOcqr cf^iiara ?f^«a gmra gcffr?* 
a^qrgj^^^f i aa« saifiia? gi^aif mar ?5f«tar ar 
fe^Tq^r a ^qft«aana qig^rracrj gqr ‘ag- 

aattair^aa aar q«ar arfa^ ^ 
a^Tsj a^rtqa ?fa ajaafa* i a^s?ar 

a^7a gj5— ‘an^ar^a m«ar ^qaia i aalra r% qr 





51 jraTS* I aar ars-a^ ^TTjjtratJT ! ttg- 

i a? eeai 

SITS ‘gscr a^jaata «azKi«<n?iag ?i5faa* ?:ik i aat 
assacg: aTS-'afs^^w «i^5qi!5£^ t^gfa ^m ara q . 
«ng«irrg3rgaxi ? ae^tjga^ta «g? «ira ' i cr^at ars- 
‘C?grgT<7 a *rgr grgaii»r«i^ cf^faig gfcara^r^ 
atgtiacr aji5-‘«atay ! ^«Ruf 
>OTmr?3arg tsagfmei scara ^rararli ^:«r 
W2f ! catq ?’ » aar 

act] gtagasfi^pg r««ar gass aritaf 'affCTilJa 
f«gie I aar ‘af^ as3?»crg 

f^i^: aff gqg f%r%a’ ^ajts » am wigtwois srs- 
*a«5TT^T5ig ^t^asg g^s wi fwt^argfa arfff- 

g;K«n% I a^rg a^3?r«w g^afsHga ci^gi^T ^ 
aiiajgain* tfa g^rrar^iwi «a **i?ffa ^r^iarlf^ 

?ggr a«a:?Tea3 as’g^Tgwaar ‘kt^s ggm: ^a tr% 
Fan^aasr^ i aar g55a«g: w^^aa ^nigs aiairc* 
«fg rasing ga^g flajrWQ aw fsiwa Wf^^a 
tfWQta anJargfk Falsiwai f:i«ra ga«g— ‘c^a^jmor- 
sr*I sa. oia^C ‘ tr^cas gi^r»g; {^(ai^^rc ‘ 
aar gag^g* ‘gw, araa ^agglmr fgagaafscjjagq- 
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*r5r»iJ 51 % h ^vir- 
facTi?^' ?3ir? » rT^r ri?5«r HJTSjf^?<rq?l‘gf^r5«i*i^^ 
sT^r^r** « ^3‘*~ 

51 w^fs gjr uitut qss 

Qigrt W5q«a?i:8in 1 

mq jjqtrrr^^a qc^rfi qw f?»»?rg»^ 

a^ir^ ^nf^qwtq ^ qc b qi»aaqtg«:n u ' 

?m gj’jff r^cT laarqs**^ ai5~ i^iq^fffrq^rcqqq 
f^sK qqa«w< fqqqjsaiaainq qT?:f^r?9r wm'f arsicr 
ssir agsKfiffr/^ ifk 1 rrww 

‘qts qqa^ssn: iqqqjsorqtttfqqarsi* ?f?r ««rarl*t am, 
3riqiaf5*»t 5T?q qmqrmg (^) » aai ti^a c^qqRr a 
f^gotr at^affifa ftiWar » a^r assa^g* 

‘aig aqrmq fa^rTaam>, aqr* 

lanr , aRiaraai asgjjH , ^ aroiqq a jar a 

^r^icSiag aa’OTSSH.’ ^rsraaretqa aait« 

sfp'gqjTwt'l fq^amsTmafaiqg ararf^aarj^ i ^ a aar 
tmaat 1 ?:r^ars^qfrr«i arsfanea arsr^raw— 
‘(% aaraa a aq«rr ?i«^f?rsfc aa 

1% atTagqifk sfiajH Rqi^limTf*!? grEa*i.i 





qat5^K«i« 3^ , 

^staTc^asia u 

aruiraq^: gsgqa^a^ia; ^qf^«i^- 
fqgsq’ «n ^rgqgcqignTifti^iTaiirsmm i 

aar «3q«ar: aei garar «qi®i 

f^ai; ■«r3<incrai[VT^a-^aqt aKQ^gH. »tqqq aaq 
T»a ?iq*q ^(aa^a: i 

qa f^a af^a. 3i<'^T?na ‘qmqoHi^ ni^- 
enai^ra «rsa?35q ‘i^aS nnir- 

t(lr i «iar w^na^iisr ^igaf^q»qa «q- 
fs^a «niaqpt.*“‘«r5H«»ft »»aiea?i«s?jT6asafjra 

^f^a^rer ara srn(^^:^'f aaa j a«j la^g^ia 
513 ) 3 a qq ftqaqqjs j Rral g «imaqa 

asg aactf^'^CT'as j aas Qcrrxaq*?’* amraTaj ^ra 
?i%q?gr qqi aqai^^qq.’ 5i3 I ^ 3 ^^ la^TTiqar 
qf«?«j5 3^q afa ‘eq<scfr la'g^raw n^nirram f« 
«ERciq,’ ^ra qa^ 1 s^qcsRt «tzscSi 
?Trqa 1 %fq 3 «qI^^— *qi5q «q»^a^rsw 
atq , « arag ^ags^a^a^isw ^p^Ta^a tfqqaqsrs- 
aias asj^gaaRiq mar siaiamqaa wtaqra 

nTfqaqraLs g!5?I^r5{^ 





ST ^Tt^rrri S^s f^n 

a{3 ^s^r^ssiitrecrct^fqa a ^iRqara afg 

mw’ ?m 3iii^^?r 5 gs?R?r¥is gssrTasasi 

«inT 3 *n^ 5 r 5 ? 3 r^ si 99/^91^ < sjfa?^ 3 va 5 »fs»*i ,• 
acia firagf?<i<^?«j4^« wacararli fsrMtg’sr *rffa«r- 
!^«g^T€rs suTtna^sa-' ^t'ct t t?«i ^ 
i:T%t?is g^q am ‘m^g ^ *i*i*i:5 fq's- 
?tsi «T?^aq5jTfa9KtT ; «i5Rfcr 'gfgsT'Tis^ 

m^nr^’ ffcT «T9f35 I gc^orjf^r Rsiff^ a?9SfT* 
<W€T«* g^qw ^ strer »aiqf95rl 1 g^?3^ 
afa ^am—'gq wii ^s^aai^^tr? 

a«q^R 5«a! , ijaiiq X5Tt*a^ aiiaas ? aa?^ 
^sjsjka ^iiirissiaqa^iitaa a^a^Tan^^ar: 
atmars *, aa- gra«aar: ^isfq aan^i- asa: 

«5rrq q«qpa ? aan^iffa xFh i 

(k qarCCT g^<rq^a Rr5n:q^0T'T'*5r?c4r5i5q rqwaqf* 
agsitmaiafaqg.— 

‘ar« aamws ura^rai f%aTd 

atra! q^Tarsa^or q;® aar » 

a ga> ftagci^ ara qf^aro^ ^itT 
sqtqi'^giaRiata.^agqst^ai faf^sRq't «5aqr(R u' 





■'^rot^faRiWr pi5i5««^5Tq5Br 3«r5Ta9«^^m:ou 
■gj^T ?j'eh’ 5 5W3^?ai, « ^wuRTOtr » 

?T?i% ^3^5:sr3i^: 30 ^- 

5rwr ^ H«?€Jtri% si:?3 ^uiarsn^Jiitm^g sqgma- 
^53 ^faugc^ €5€ir rm^i ^r3- 

«f«rTi^aeqTS--‘3^«rqfe saw^iacrsas •, 

^ffwfrs tctfti^a ^ Z'Z ia3^a?3Tr 
f*r^i5if s?J€?> yreicCRT ?3 as \ ‘ 

8n?iir 5«i «^rii «. fuas 

3^4 «ff ^255i^<I?a> q\?i?T3l4\q3lHir 5?^ > 

3T^gr afh 'siffrea I 

^ 53351 ^ 43 ’ *fQCl^®f^^??I^3^33 

a55j5 gtrivirji 

q.if® 8i5ii?r3. 1 3«lraisr- 

vsqtt ^%'. ftc ^R^r3qr^»H^ 34F- 

1^513. • aiqc^g ^f^33 «5 «Tf7r ^ifTr 

^1^3* tHt ^tqir«Cf;H^5| sqq^arl. > 3=E3tqt 

^Taisw; Risiqnif^wt qt7?fr »J5^l ^ *i3?q3 1 

^mqq: 55iri?n«Ji?a3--‘«iq s^ffw 3[cr- 
«fq , aiqqr agtc^i qnn^iqs I 
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301^ ^fcg^^jrRT *191 ufaji^ir I1 * 1 

amqotsf^ ^T^^aqrai*?*! amsitJtJ assaw s* 

Eat a®aai^i;n« aauf^ ti^aa3iT'i*Ti'i ' 

«3ir 'amigia^er ! ao^ra^* nfi*g 

wa3r 1 qr5cq»qi Ti33ta:aai «Jj^iyai* > 

5ia;3^t(U5i^ aa nRnfq 9 aiaii'a . 3 

aiaET> , 9*1 ansJ— 

»75a?r?*i5 a a Ei«r aa* a^srua* 
ai^rra^rot^iT «r «aar i^5f i«a 1 

sfioTi^iisina: a **'T g^*?* ^ ^ «i'^=e! 

ad' 9 ^a 9 J II 

cT^d ^'TS^raT 5sffl'3ia’ Ki^aa a^i'S'^a wa:i- 
^i« nft faa«iia^a=J. ^•-?aW5i=”l. saiiagnft 

i'qq-?i=j5Tt^^g*i5iniH ' aaa ma^Tir^a* 
gmiR«. ataTETaaiuiag^u ^^mi^^agasH. aanaic 
«iiii3r ^riDi*fa atoialfl > aa*aiai^*E^ qg^rsagsiHr^r 
1 nqnuTaiS[^i& ftai%fTsa'S33* ai*^ 

aqta I ?:at5fia^as}a =ci^a 5c«aai^'aag— 



si^iwarsRr 
THoa aiasr • 

«i3;s5qsi ^jrafSTti 
aiort^m: Qailr aiTSf^Riear ii’ 51 % I 
a?r ^ici«w: ^Hurs— ‘t« sfif^ra 

r^a’ I «ir5— ‘“ps r^a 

?r?qflqteanras 1 ’ groi'fq sirs— ^afsT 
^'S*i?raa ^rrqa£an.ais 51 ^ ^arn? qfs 

a n?!^ a?5 ^aaf^a^fss* sfk i sia aToi*Wf^ HSixq 
11^151? «qi^sr«®ai*i5i6r5i 

tufctasra^arciqq: gal«ii ^atp- 

swwia I aas^ n^ii^jl^iqniajimi^s «qi'ka«i:* 
ai^ir: ii5?q*gj suijftr a'ia 5>a am® 

aioi’Tq Hq^qirf , gij^ a®rs— ‘Jas^wsra'f- 

nm®: , fasg , aai iqsjTaq' sla 1 

aaaj gvioi fqgnqar ^i5EI«j «i»i? 3 h niR^qmi« — 
’<«5r^ «isa<«i3 qq a55a«g«s« aiTia* 

q-as ; aar aqar qc5q«g« s^^q;* si% 1 s?q- 
grEar^jjn: qioiqagaw^Rfig i ^rciqqViitr i:r^a- 
«*mqrq g^q a®wouq- ‘«qr®i:igea.iqi^lfq^f rrai 
aE5q«aa iqsi iitz ai^nirf » a ^:^3 ^:r 





I ;73rJ7ffag<frf« ffsa^girr jR^r » 

Cr^ • <roflr *I55?^ gw gror^Fa: 
g'ttiRr «mT??rg.~*‘^tsfTai9aa(<jr) ^fscjjn: «mamr% 
‘o VJ ^gr a gmsij ^rgir^Jira 

«icrrn,’ nrsru «oj* • a^i% f^tssrsa g^q 

gq^Pi ai«nqq gri?— 

‘Or^T 3re;^^%vqr gsqat aa^fasrn r 
a^aq/alrfi frqr q«qar qjsras^a. «* rf^ i 
??«iifignQ3r nsjoVg^iT b? Ohskirsi i 

yfsq^amfta i aioiqa^a g'5gq«r 
ftotr a«qr«i^ qatq'jta atjr a»qwiq?qr fiqarrg 
gt-ia sia^ I a^ssagcTn'Ifir aa<». aii% 

%?iq>qcq:^ gaqrer i ^rrar 
a^sgarsiq aiaata^aH. ag^ainafl^eJi 
aiqi55af^i^ aa faran. ' 

aMias{a3?a^?^a|‘( 5T*?rf?o¥5 i 

g^ra^aqfs^rf^awfWfnrs^iqg cjjffrtj |( 

{^1% «msT^q^ai 

aigoci I ) 



NOTES. 

(Textual, Traditional and Historical). 


P. 1. Patalipura; also called Pataliputra, 
Puspapura and Kusumapura ; modern Patna. 
Fatal! is a flower and hence the names Puspa 
or Kusuma pura. According to the VaTupurana, 
99. 319, and the Jain work, Pariiiataparvan, 
of Hemacandra, 6. 180, the city was founded 
by Udayin or Udayio, son of Darsaka or Kunika 
(Parisistaparvan). king of Magadha. The Vayu- 
purana says that Udayin founded Kusumapnra 
xn the fotirth year of his reign, on the southern 
bank of the Ganges. The PariSigtaparvan says 
that the city was called Patalipura after a Fntnil 
tree on the Ganges which was taken as providing 
the most auspicious site for the new city. * For the 
Brhatkatha story of the foundation of the city, 
as recorded in the KaUiasanlsrigara, L Hi . and 
the Brhatkathamanjari. pp JO-12, sea the Intro- 
duction to this hook 

’Zv* — ‘ ff Amara; Grha, always 

neuter, appears in masculine also but only in 
plural then. 

That the mansions of 
Pntaiiputra were renowned is known from Patan. 
jail's Mahdbha^ya, IV. 3.60 ; 

Kra t The following is the description 
of this opulent city by Arrian in Ch, X ot his 
Indica : , 

“The largest city in Ind a named Palim- 
botlira (Pafaliputra) is m tlie land of the Prasians 
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(Praoyas-Easternersj, where is the conflueuce of 
the river Erannaboas (Hiranyaviha re, the Son) 
and the Ganges Megasthenes sajs that 

on one side Inhere it IS longest this city extends 
80 stadea (9^ miles) in length and that its breadth 
IS 15 (3J nuleg) , that the city has been surrounded 
with a ditch in bieadth 6 plethra (606 feet) and m 
deptli 30 cubits, and that its wall has 570 towers 
and 64 gates It is these multi-towered walls 
(Prakaras) of Patahpntra that Pataujali refers to 
Archers were mount^ on these walls, there were 
also holes in the wall tlirougb which archers 
discharged arcows The excavations at the site 
of Pataliputra have shown portions of a wood made 
wall, at a depth of ten to fifteen feet below the 
surface 

iRasu 4tfT^ — Tho wealth of the Nanda 
kingdom was proverbial in those days and report'* 
of jt reiclied Alexander IVadition al'io speaks of 
the last “Nanda as being called Dhaua Nanda 
owing to his great craze for accumulating v-e illh 
In the Mudrlraksaoa nStaka III 27, the Nandas 
are referred to as lords of 990 crores of gold The 
Kathasantsagara (I iv) and the Brhatkatha- 
manjan (p 16) put the figure at 99 crores Accord- 
ing to the Buddhistic woik, Mahavamlatika, 
Dhana Nanda levied taxes even on skins, gums, 
t'-ees and stone'* and amassed 80 crores Mainu 
lanar, the Tamil Sangam poet refers to the 
untold wealth of the Nandas which was hidden 
underground near the Ganges and which was 
evontualjy swept away by the floods of the Ganges 
According to tho Brhitkathamanjarl (p 10) and 



V 

four mam quartera On the extent of the 

Nanda Kingdom, see below at the end 

The Seta is a mixed caste, devoted to the 
profession ot charioteers and minstrels 

P S budra here refers 

to the second wife Mura daughter of a Suta ■whMB 
subcaste is brought under the Sudra<» 

like a bottle*gOUrd [arsnj-asru) 
JTPPET^ —a mass of fle h y-fi— ve sel etc 

For the story of the similar birlh of Dury^hana 
and the other 99 sons of Dhrlaraatra see Maha- 
bharata Adiparvan, ch 129 Slokas 31—35, 
Kumbakonam edition epic, the Kama 

yaiia and the Mahabharata are Itihasas 

P 5 — ^Pratibha is imagination or 

genius TTf^— m the principles of polity — 

equal to their father lu intelligence 
Danda is one of the four divisions ofNlti or royal 
polity, Mz Saman winning over by conciliation 
or peaceful settlement Dana winning over or 
placating by gifts Bheda, succes'* through the 
creation of splits among the enemies and Danda or 
aciual war 

^ ^r~— sm g*F^ jt^ ^ Historians dispute 
this derivation of the word Maur}a from a mother 
Mura, and point out that grammatically Mura s 
son would bo Maureva and not Mauiya Other 
availableevidences al«o do not point to oneopinion 
on this que-'tion of Candragupta’s de<jcent and rela- 
tion to Nanda Classical writers speak of Nanda 



iv 

there was a literary court at ITjjain, there was 
a court of Saatraic learning at Patallputra where 
Sastrakaras were examined 

sT^hTsTT^rrl^ ssnfe. i 

The 5.ryaman]u5ricnuiakalpa of the Buddhists 
mentions Panini as a fnend of the lastNanda, 
and the Buddhistic work, Mahavam^a Tika says 
that it was to have a learned disputation that 
Canakya, after graduating at Taxila came to 
PStahpuCra and was insulted by the 2fands In 
our version of the story too wo find that every day 
tlieKandas feasted Brulimans and ^^howed special 
honours to one among them who was a master 
of all the SSstrae Tho AryamaSjuSnmCilakalpa 
also rcoorde rather regretfully that Brahtninical 
learning flourished greatly under Nanda and 
Caiidragupta Vatsyayana informs us (Kamasutra 
I i 11 ) that Dattaka the great authority in the 
8 ibject of Kama^Sastra wrote a special treatise on 
the subject in relation to the courtezans (Vailika) 
at the request of the courtezans of Patallputra 
— Men of taste — As if riches were no 

more than blades of grass — Heavenly 

courtezans like Menaka and Ramblia 
etc By this, the Fativratya or chastity of the 
■women of that city is emphasised In 

the SIX seasons Vasanta (Spiing) Grisma 
(Summer), Varsa (Bams), ^arat (Autumn), 
Hemanta and Si4ira (Winter or cold season) 
etc Tho four oceans aie those of the 


four main quarters On the extent of the 
Nanda Kingdom, see below at the end — • 

The Suta is a mixed caste, devoted to the 
profession ot charioteers and minstrels 

P S z=?^l 3 ^qi budrS here refera 

to the second wife Mura daughter of a Suta whose 
subcaste is brought under the Sudraa 

6i^r^T^5pi;— like a bottle-gourd (arsnjssirgj) 
JiFRn —a mass of fie h srfi — ve ®el etc 

Kor the story of the similar birih of Duryodhana 
and the other 99 sons of Dhrlarastra see Maha- 
bharata Adiparvan, ch 129 ilokas 31—35, 
Kumbakonam edition — epic , the Eama 

yaua and the Mahabharata are ItihSsas 

P S — Pratibha is imagination or 

genius -nt^— in the pnnciples of polity — 

equal to their father in intelligence 
Danda is one of the four divisions of Niti or royal 
polity VIZ , Saman winning over by conciliation 
or peaceful settlement Dana winning over or 
placating by gifts Bheda, success through the 
creation of splits among the enemies and Danda or 
actual war 

— 3 W siTf 3 *n^ JT^ m Historians dispute 
this derivation of the word Maur> a from a mother 
Mura, and point out that grammatically Mura s 
eon would be Maureya and not I<Iaurya Other 
available evidences al«o do not point to one opinion 
on this question of Candragupta’s descent and rela- 
tion to Nanda Classical writers speak of Nanda 



as of humble origin and attribute to Kanda a very 
base parentage ; the Jain versions also speak of 
N^anda as base-born and Candragupfa as born in a 
family of caretakers of peacocks (Mayuraposaka); 
the Buddhistic versions assign Caridragupta to 
a Ksatriya tribe called Moriyas related to the 
Sakyas and living originally near Nepal; the 
Kathasaritsagara calls Nanda a Sudra and men- 
tions Candragupta as Iris direct and only son ; the 
Puranas seem to refer to the Nandas alone as 
Sudras; Buddhistic works refer to Candragupta 's 
son and grandson as K 9 atriya 8 ; the Drama Mudra- 
rak^asa supports the version that Candragupta 
was a Kulahlna as against the Nandas (II. 7j, and 
that he was a grandson (son of Haurya) of the 
Nanda King (II. 6. 8^. Some historians try to seek 
the support of the ’Drama for their view that 
Candragupta was of GandhSra origin and that he 
was not at all related to the Nandas ; but the 
Drama is, more than once, expressly clear on 
Candragupta being a relation of the Nandas 

— The nine sons of Sarvarthasiddhi by 
by his first Ksatriya wife Sunanda were known 
as Nandas. Some historians have contended that 
there were not nine of them and that tiie expres- 
sion 'Nava Nandas ’ means the New Nandas ; the 
Drama expheity uses the word ‘Nava’ in a numeri- 
cal sense. 

JR etc The non*tsatriya issues 
of a king were not qualified to succeed to the 
throne. capital Patalipura. — 

vulnarability of the state. — by the casting 



of lots; gutikas are small spherical pieces; ttie 
drawing of lots is also referred to a-a Salaka- 
grahana. SalakS being a rectangular piece of 
material u'’ed in the game of dice Tiie Buddhi'^tic 
worfe have reference to settling of doubtful p'^ints 
by Salakrtgrahana The Dayabhaga of Jimuta- 
vahana refers to the drawing of lots in the parti- 
tion of property: STTfin. i " 

P .1 etc It was with difficulty 

that Rakaaea maintained the unity of author-ty m 
a kingdom headed by nine kings In the Drama, 
Canakya refers to the absence of unity when the 
Kandas ruled, despite the able ministers Vakra- 
nSsa and others, and speaks of his own achieve- 
ment by which he unified the authority MudrS- 
raksasa I. 23. '.i . ^T*Tivr^'vr., 

H mnm gf : i ^ etc. 

The Nandn army was a 
formidable one. It was repoited to Alexander 
that Xandrames (Nanda) bad an army of 20,000 
horse, 2,00,000 infantry, 2 000 chariot'* and 4,000 
elephants ; Porus confirmed the report 

— internal trouble; §alya is the broken 
end of Fome missile which remains within the 
body and gives great pain counsel 

chamber. — ^Besides Raksasa, there 

■were other ministers too ; One of them was known 
as Vakranasa; sesMudraraVi^asal 23. The legends 
speak of a minister named Sakatara prominently; 
but he 13 conspicuous by his absence in the Drama 
Similarly Raksasa, so prominent according to the 
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Drama is not to be seen in the old 
cal Buddhistic and Jam versions 

— God e mandate —'revenge 

P 5 adNKH, revenge fcnpnft brjtt-* 

tf:r ^ 1 Even if we not 
elect to die today to morrow we are sur® 
as there is food here for all of us for oned:'y 
le that death then be today itself wha^ 
gam by dying to morrow instead of tdday ’ 
=?r5’i^ — the last of the hundred sons of a 

^ 1 ^ 3 ^ — with the nmty nine 'ons 
blessed —Despite the absence 

from the ne'^t day and consequent starvation 
their life lingered for a few days »m me^^s ’5^ • 
passed away 

In most of the legends this fate being 
assigned to an empty well with hundrff^ sons 
the daily supply of food for only one ‘“ons 
agreeing to one person taking the food 
and wreak vengence is mentioned as b®f®^^ing 
a Nanda minister named Sakatala 

'T^O^.—onS® In Rav NJ^rtakas 

version lie is ealled ViSiI ha See Canaky®^®^^^^ 
Sloka S8 ?RI etc This sentence in tb® origi 

nal manuscript did not have the word 
but «!uch a word is presuppo ed by the wor^ ^ 
the manuscript and the passage in the C^nnkja 
katha which runs close to this text here 
ifi4^disr5^*5tT i 

pk rr^rr HcTrit^ i 

supplied the word 



P 6 — toe ■'Tine Kandas 

The office which vour father was holding, 
namely the command of the army -as if 

under pressure — made of wax ~ 

the movement of the wax-lion was through a 
mechanical arrang'^ment artificial 

— with iron Tod« ni^deitinelt The 

man who came with a cage and lion appeared 
to challenge come one to drive the lion out of the 
cage without breaking open the cage 
cmi The word means both 

‘let him dnve out and ‘let him melt it', and 
Candragupta who found out that the lion was 
wax made understood al«o the pun -on thi* word 

r<»3isi^3 

In Anantabhatta s version, enemy kings send 
a small rod and a^k Nanda to find its base and 
top, a Brahman who later becomes minister 
R5ksa«a, finds the base and top by putting the 
rod in water 

— charge of the dining hall where 
everyday the “^Tandas feasted the Brahmanas 
He was loosing after that work 
— Aspioutof Darbha grass + + 
vf In one ver=iion he pours buttermilk at the 
root , sweet gruel is poured at the roots for ants 
to gather and destroy the roots according to 
another 

^ ^ — ten thousand — Sudra jg'-ir 

Hunger tts ?T?r c^rn etc When Canakya 

requested to b® excused for addre^ing the prince 
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Canf’ragupta as Vraala te Sudra Candragupta 
replied that the address Vrsala was itself a 
blessing This reply erf Candragupta becomes 
more significant when we note that the’-e may be 
a pun on the word Vrsala which according to some 
foreign language like the Greek then understood 
in tho»e parts of North India means also the royal 
title Basil eus Some historians have tried to prove 
this — leading from one connected 

topic to another — my residence 

too must be made holj by your visit 

P S in that seat intended for a 

Brahman scholar versed in all the lores — 

beardless too young first seat — 

haugh y in that asemblage of peopla 

Of Drama I 12 

S'? TrRctTiT^^s"''5^R5r q n 

imr Cf Drama I m m ^ g'?FT trw 

TTi'i-misR 1 1 9 VII 17 shtthit;— swore 
— classmate 

— king of a bordering non Indian 
p ople Some ■'cholars ti> to identify this Parvata 
keSvara with the famous Porus who fought 
Alexander this is not likely for Porus 
though he lived at the time Candragupta was 
in the North West was soon treacherously 
murdered by a Greek Satrap Eudemos a 
circumstance which might have helped the growth 
of antipathy towaids the Greek among the people 
and facilitated later Candragupta s conquest of the 
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N W The Buddhistic work Afahtlvamla TikX 
calls this ally of Canakya, Pabbato 

P 9 —one who knows the secrets 

of the Kanda kingdom — making him his ally 

mobilisation of the force*! — 

putting on the gai=e of a Jam monk, — m 

polity, in astrology, sp?i 5 TT#— in incanta- 
tions as a protege aifft-»i Tit ^V ^~black- 

niagic etc iin in thi«i forthcoming- 

month. f F- T^ — an evil Spirit — a bunch 

of peacock feathers which some Jam monks and 
some magicians carry 

P 10 JjT’STT^^— through secret spie« 

— the disposition of the placets is perreree 
and malefic ittpi;,— « oldiers by Cana- 

kya’s (conscious and planned) negligence r^ — 
unhurt it - died 

AccordingtotheMilindapanhoo: the Buddhists 
thib battle between the Nandas and Candragupta- 
Kautilya was of the bloodiest Lind The Nanda 
forces were commanded by one Bhadda«ala lOO 
crores of footmen, 10.000 elephants, 1 lakh horses 
and 5,000 chariots perished m this> battle Accord- 
ing to the Drama, (IV 12) and the Kathasant- 
s“gara, Canakya u'ed black magic against the 
Nandas and killed them the battle was waged 
alter that nz srar —died 

Of Mudrarakaa.sa V 20 5^*3 

P 11 — ^bj the fourth expedient 

namely war — . — Qf, the 
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Dr^a V 24 t 

S'- 1''‘^ — ancestor, the oldeatmemberof the family 
— freeing oneself of the obligations one 
owes to the master whose salt one had oaten 
?T^ ?mRiT On tho inendship 
between Raksasa and Parratakalvara Cf Drama 
V 7 finr i 

?r?T ^Tic^T etc II mu f^rf^ — knowing the mten 

tion and coming to a decision , in the manus- 
cript may be 3^ deleimming with his intellect 
what tho intention of Raksasa is ^rr^fi'niT— after 
examining ind clearing the city of all tho<«e 
dangers Sodhana is technically used in the 
science of polity to mean tho clearing awa\ of 
enem es and other d ingors , compare tho phrase 
c:r<Tr — by some ruse 

P 12 rt rri'STSft scouting and 

scrutinising the activities of Rlksasa through Jus 
spies — a female spirit or a female of a 

poisonous nature whose contact kills people 

P IS • fvn-f iTJrmn qnnTi; is a proverb 

meaning ‘ Beginning to do a desired thing and 
ending by doing quite an undesirable thing,' as 
for instince starting on tho production of tho deity 
Ganeia and in tho end, producing nctuallj a 
monkcv Here m tho story, Rlksa^a planned to 
kill CandraguptT In'? enemy but it turned out that 
thereby his friend PnrvatakeSvara died sim. — 
dead fTtn ^ Cumk>a pretended to be dojecti^ . 
for it was ho who actually planned tlio death of 
Pnr\atake47ara at thehandsof tho Visakan>akil 
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P, 14 . 55^ srsiPat ’ is a proverb 

meaning that even after resorting to an antidote 
of a reproachful nature, the malady has not been 
put down Laluna is garlic which religiously- 
minded people do not tate ; one takes it at the 
suggestion of a doctor as the remedy for some ail- 
ment. but to hia regret he finds the ailment 
uncured, the only outcome being his transgression 
of the piohibition of eating garlic. Here, in the 
context, Parvatakelvara the ally and fnend was 
killed by Canakya by turning Rakaasa’s Visakan- 
yaka against him ; the purpose was the elimina- 
tion of one who -would claim half of the kingdom 
according to the promise ; now the sin of having 
killed a friend has been oomiuitted, but 
the expected release from the obligation to part 
with half the kingdom did not come, for Parvata- 
ke^vara's son and brother, Malayaketu and Vairo- 
dhaka were there to claim the share. hlauiPl.— pro- 
mised. 

— Bhagurayana is one of the impor- 
tant persons who joined Candragupta in his conflict 
with the Nandas and became prominent with 
Candragupta ’s success (Pradbanapurusa and Sahot- 
thayin); he was the younger brother of the 
commander Simhabala ; gicn 

Mudrlirak^asa, Act III, p 172. — 

one ungrateful firerwi — confidence. »T 5 rfir 

vwh’ IS a saying, meaning that if instead of 
courting death or risking life, one in adversity 
manages to hold to life, times may change and 
many good things may happen to him — the 
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Mleccha kingdom in the "Vorth West — 

-way of wreak ng vengence 

P 15 n5i»irqrt— promised BtfJrg — one who 

knows T? ?jTJr — the five kings under Rlalayake tu s 
control e-^cept probably the Malaya all the otiier 
four countries are in the West and North West , 
Kuluta was in the valley of the Beas, KaSmiia 
Sindhu and Parasika are well known The North 
West of India was at that time full of republic® 
According to the evidence ef the Greek writers 
Candragupta had offended the Nanda King and 
was taking refuge in the North West t ho mot 
Alexander he collected a band of fighter* from 
among the people of the North West and attacked 
Pataliputra The Buddhistic vereion tells us that 
Cana'kya was a student of Taxila in the Noitti 
West in the first attacl on P italiputra Cinakya 
and Candragupta filled and the Jcttft and the 
Buddhistic Nersions saj that CSnakya and Candra 
gupta leirnt a le^^on from an old women that the 
•surrounding country must first be captured before 
one could tike the capital and that they did like 
wise the territory, elephant® horses 

etc 5r?*T^:r£l.— enthusing encouragement 

— artists architects and carpenters ~ 
by the astrologer® — must be decorated 
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— worked with designs of rows of pure 
paaila — clotU of variegated colour, 

gem— set —upper garment. %7.^~two gar- 

lands thrown rightwise and loftwise across the 
shouldeis, producing a cross design on the chest, 
-she who bears, jrit— a fwnale elephant. 
— by the royal retinue — adjusted, 

made ready — arch manipulated by a 

mechanical arrangement. with their 

horses held up f^r Q — ^Mahout on the elephant 

P 27. hidden within the gol- 
den staff, — slender sword. chain. 

— ^belt ^ blow on the hind parts, 

a different gait. 5 raiTntTigT^ni?rrfF^c 5 ^--ad- 
justed and released to suit the original gait of tke 
elephant out of the target-range srs^r- 

the iron rodfastening themachine-arch. 
even as an animal would be beat 
to death, a^r — fnend etc. The me- 

dicine being poisonous produced a chemical reac- 
tion in the golden vessel, — made to drink 

given. 

P. 18 — conflicti ng s tatements or 

changing the explanations — ^by torture. 

31 ^ — an underground passage — having 

men hidden inside. 

— reliable friends afqrfr;^ — spies eiw^r 
aPi — in the matter of attacking. 

P. 19 — obsequial ntes intended for 

welfare in the other world, highly valu- 
able camp, qcivjfor — ^highly valuable 

— in his treasury 
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MIeccha kingdom in the North West l^f^r=P7rn!T:— 
■ways of wreaking vengence 

P. 15 si5T»/tqR;— promised Brfkji:— one ■who 

kno^ws — the five kings under Malayaketu's 

control ,• except probaWy tlie Malaya, all the orlier 
four countries are in the West and North West ; 
Euliita was in the valley of the Beas; Kalraiia, 
Sindhu and Parnsika are well-known The North 
West of India was at that Ume full of republics. 
According to the evidence ef the Greek writers, 
Candragupta had offended the Nanda King and 
was taking refuge in the North West ; ho mot 
Alexander; he collected a band of fighters from 
among the people of the North West and attacked 
Pa^aliputra The Buddhistic version tells u* that 
CS,pa'*ya was a student of Tnxila in the North 
West ; in the first attack on Patallputra, Clinakya 
and Candragupta failed and the Join and the 
Buddhistic versions say that Canakya and Candra- 
gupta learnt a lesson ffom on old women that the 
surrounding country must first be captured before 
one could take the capital, and that they did lil^o- 
AVise — the territory, elephants, horses 

«tc — enthusing, encouragement 

-i.T'Tn.iu — artists, architects and carpenters 
by the astrologers. — must be decorated. 
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— worked with designs of rov,s of pure 
pearls — cloth of variegated colour — 

gem — =et -stt^ret — upper garment tT<fT — two gar- 
lands thrown nghtwise and leftwi<»e across the 
shoulders producing a cross design on the chest 
she who bears 5 ?n— a female eleohant 
tTiwT^— by the royal retunie ^ — ad}usted, 

made ready arch manipulated by a 

mechanical arrangement with their 

hor^^es held up ftrd — Mahout on the elephant 
P 17 — hidden within the gol- 
den staff srh 3 f^ — slender sword chain 

belt a blow on the hind parte 

different gait ad- 

justed and released to suit the onginal gait of the 
elephant out of the target-range 

the iron rod fastening themacbme arch 
even as an animal would be beat 
to death irniff — fnend ^nrs^elc The me- 

dicine being poisonous produced a chemical reac- 
tion in the golden vescel »nn3 — made to dnnk 
given 

P 1$ — conllictiDg statements or 

oUangmg the explanations — by torture 

11 ^ — an underground passage having 

men hidden inside 

— reliable friends afqvpj. — spies r^nhi 
3% — in the matter of attac' mg 

P 19 obsequial nte^ intended for 

welfare in the other world — highly valu- 
able camp — ^highly valuable 

— in his treasury 
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Hie Yamapata is a scroll containing 
paintings of pictures of the horrors of hell to 
be undergone for the respective sms In ancient 
India a class of raendicants and beggars went 
about the streets and houses exhibiting this scroll 
and singing songs exhorting people to avoid such 
sms and practice Dharma — the chief of 

the jeweller community — songs oxliorting 

people to observe Dharma t-jtJ — about five 
years old from an inner apartment 

P iO. gTiRHfbr — m Ih© act of restraining the 
boy madeto the size of a mans 

finger ^ 5 «Er — iing This is the ring of Raksa'^a 
mth which he is finally captured and which 
thus give'' the title to the play MudrSruk^asa 
RiRffftI — having placed in trust 7:?;^— some 

letter For the contents of this letter and the part 
It plays see pp 30-3 of the text eiffisniUJnTtwi. — 
without the address 

P SI — a hint by the winking 

of the right eye secret understanding 

— For this and the part SiddhSrthaka 
plaj-*, see pp 30-4 of the text «TTm *ji,— denial 
Tlio person in charge of the fort, and 
probably of prison nI'»o, his proper name is 
Yijaj a , see below p 40 

P SS with the %alu'iblcs in hi'- 

house confiscated 
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office of MahapratihSra is a Maharaja by 

title and a kinsman of Candragupta ; ^p5r§?T is a 
companion of Candragupta since bis boyhood ; 

is the eon of the Malwa king; 
is the chief of a military group, Esatragana ; 
all these are leaders and partisans of Candragupta 
who rose to power with him See Drama p. 172, 
Act HI. 

— I shall round up. 3T[^gf55^: — A snake- 

charmer. 

P. £3. — in the treasury. — 

to console herself in her longing. 

P. £4. ^ — in an authority next to 

himself. a? aresult of antipathy to- 

wards' Canakya. <?f!FT You must act as if 

you transgress my command. 

P. '75. — The festival of moonlight 

celebrated during the fullmoon night of the 
Karttika month in Sarat or autumn. This may- 
be the festival called Kaumudjjagara mentioned - 
in the KamaaUtras of Vatsyayana I. 4'43 and 
which the commentary Jayamahgala says foil on 
the fullmoon day in the A^vayuk month in ^arat. 
People give themselves up to gaiety with song 
dance, etc. on the occtision. authors of 

works on the science of polity. — success. 

KnrpTffiK. — dependent on the Idng. one 

whoso success isdependenton hisminister. — 

bard. sung a verse of praise, — 

manouvre. — gift of money. — 

one the progres«5 of -whose activity is obstructed. 
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for tho=e who do not exert them- 

selve® 

P S6 — mtent upon doing ac- 

cording to Eaksasas advice £qRT ? T =; r^ — time for 
military exercise — improvements to the 

fortifications ^ grt ^ Wi; — we would our- 
selves have accepted the guilt 

P S7 ^ifqPr — m his masters, the Nandas 
3315 ^ with intellectual capacity and capa- 
city for manly action — having money 

internal revolution ^ — not difficult 

to tackle more prai«eworthy. — 

the remaining and unexpressed part of the sen- 
lence — unboastful 

P IS$ ‘imprisoned ^rr- 

ijlfj_may come to peace 

P 29 STPnrnnjitJRsni&J^ The army computed 
Allgadhas, GrSndharas and Ynvanas besides 
KhaSas Sakas Cinas andHflnas (7/ Drama V 11 
p 245 — forefront of the army — 

arrangement wqrfhn — banished 

P SO vycirqi \r^ 5 Er arm —The very purpose of 
the intrigues is to secure Raksasa for service under 
Candragupta , and hence Bhngurayana is careful 
that Raksasa s life is not endangered during the 
progress of the intrigues — in charge of 

a division of the army occupying a postorpo'^ition 
owing to the importance of the busince« 
jfts*?! refers to Rakgasa vnPt refers lo Candra- 
gupta c 7 *q? 3 %rTfi. refers to Canakya — 

\vith whom wo had entered into an understanding 
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P. SI. what bad been already pro- 

mised to them ; the things promised are 
setforth below, viz treasury, elephants and 
temfory. ?=ntnT — refers to Malayaketu 

refers to the ornaments of Parvatakelvara 
which Candragupta presented to the three Brah- 
mans, ViSvavasu etc, and which tbe latter 
managed to sell to Raksasa : see p 19 of the text 
above. — something as compliment to 

the latter ; refer* to the ornamenta which Malaya- 
ketu had given as presents to Eaksasa, which 
Raksasa gave as presents to SiddtiSrthaka for 
delivering ^akajadasa from the executioners, and 
which Siddharthaka sealed with Raksasa's nng 
and kept in safe custody in RSksasa’s own treasury, 
so that he might use them when necessary , Sid- 
dharthaka uses them now against Raksasa 
oral message ; for this, see below. This is the letter 
which Capakya planned and wrote, got copied In 
the hand of ^akatedasa the friend of Itek^asa, 
sealed with Raksasa 's ring and gave to Siddhtlr- 
thaka with a secret direction for using it at the 
proper time against Raksasa; see pp 20*1 of the 
text above trijTT— box eecunty from dan- 
ger. — a dependent 

P. 3S. for some act which 

gave me satisfaction. sample of hi* 

handwriting. 



tructed as i When Raksasa 

denied that he sent the Visakanya against 
ParvatakeSvara, Malayaketu and Bhagurayana 
mentioned to him the name Jivasiddhi, thereby 
showing him that they were in the know of the 
person who gave him the Visakanya and what 
that person Jivasiddhi and Raksasa together did 
When Raksasa found that even Jivasiddhi 
whom he had considered and confided in as a 
bosom friend had been in contact with his enemy, 
he concluded that even his heart had been captured 
by his foes. — a breaker of confidence, a 

betrayer and traitor. ?[Jin#hjnr join Candra- 

gupta One should avenge the 

wrongs if he is a man ; to commit suicide is to «ict 
like women who are impotent. 

P. 36. — with sword -as ally 

— impatient to rescue CandanadSsa 
— an old dilapidated garden m the out- 
skirts of a city, < 211 ^ feraj; — had spread them- 

selves all over the army. si Thutoh .— giving up 
one's life by entering tho flames. — by 

giving the price of money. 

P. SO. srrqi^ — having concealed as 

the man knew that only Raksasa, the great friend 
of Candanadasa, could make that oiler, he had liie 
doubt that the person may bo Raksasa himself ; 
to assure himself, ho asked liim who ho was. 
Vnft refers to Siddhrirtaka 3rjrr»Ti’— vigilant. 

T^i fjrfwwms: etc As the executioners had 
once h( en put to death prexdously for neglect of duty 
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and as the executioners are therefore said to be 
very careful, this is not the time for me to rescue 
Candanadasa by resorting to my sword and 
valour , for, at the very sight of an armed person, 
even from a distance, they will immediately 
execute CandanadSsa — recompense 

P 36 consolation — being 

rebuked — ^subjected to humiliation 

— the pa«age leading to the world of 
death — garland of a particular flower, 

V 12 Karavira, which is thrown on the criminal 
to be executed as a mark of capital sentence 
g » ^ .j ' iX*>i ’ t^^T< ^imitating a part of your act 
Candanadasa had offered to give up his life 
to protect HSkaasa and bis family from the king, 
Haksasa now says that he offers to give up his own 
life saving Candanad5«a*8, and m his great esteem 
for the «acnfice of CandanadSea, compares his offer 
to a meagre imitation of his fnend e great act 

;;p r>i In ancient India the execution 

ground was near the crematorium, candalas or 
untouchables were in charge of the execution as of 
the crematonura — door-keeper 

P S8 — mine gn ^ 'Tug^w etc Being 

his envious enemies, wo are not able to bo pleased 
at his qualities , or though his envious enemies 
we can never be sufficiently pleased at 
his endowment's mraro — ’for convincing him or 
making him believe —a Jam monk refers 

to Jivs'^iddhi (IndnSarman) — refers to 

Candanadasa — come down from father or 
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ancestors henditary g^TT — one %vhose^ manou 
vres were free from mistakes 

P S9 — improper parson ‘Tuifn^T — 

with his support worn out cfhni^Tfifir — in the 
same manner as a tree on a water bank which 
falls down the ground at ite roots having been 
‘’lowly washed away by the water The unsuitable 
person chosen as support is compared to the 
watereide ground the reference is to Malayaketu 

P 40 — emblem of being the 

minister arniT is a locative absolute 

35 ^ T that which belonged to 

bis father 

The Sresthin is a leader or 
chief of the merchant guild Candanadasa was 
already a ^resthm of the jeweller community of 
Fafalipura now he is made the chief of the 
jeweller guilds in the whole Mauryan Kingdom 
In the DaSakumaracanta of Dandm (Apaharavar 
man s story) there is a reference to a boon or 
concession conferied by Maurya i e , Candragupta 
on the merchant commjinity CVaniks) abolishing 
capital punishment for them 

If we are to rely on and set much store by 
the part played by the chief merchant of the city 
of Patahpura Candanadasa as also on this honour 
conferred on him in the end as told in the Drama 
w© may also take Dandin a reference to mean that 
the occasion for this honour was also attended by 
not only amnesty for all (as i«> ordered by Canakya 
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in VII. 17), but also by the abolition of capital 
punishment for merchants ; not only was Candana- 
dasa the Sresthin "who was condemned to death set 
free, but his wiiole community was decreed to be 
free from capital sentence for all time. 

^ etc There is a pun here on 

bandhana meaning imprisonment as well 
as roping to a post as in the case of horses and 
elephants A further pun on the word is made in 
the second line where Bandba refers to Canakya 
tying up his loose tuft 

While the Jain 

Brhatkatbakola mentions a story of Canakya a 
eventual renunciation, the Jam Phrilistaparvan 
and the Buddhistic AryaManjulriin'ulakalpaiecord 
a tradition that CanaKya continued a®! a minister 
under Candragupta's son Bindusara too 

emperor According to the report 
made to Alexander, the powerful Nanda Kingdom 
of Prftalipura comprised the entire East and the 
Gangetic region (the Gangaridae [Gangarastra] 
and the Prassi [Pracyas]) From the Hathigumpha 
Inscription of Kharavela, we know that Nanda 
rule extended to Kahhga. Late Mys'ro inscriptions 
remember Nanda sway over Southern regions too 
When Candragupta destroyed the Nandas. he 
became the emperor not only over thes" regions, 
but also over the North-west and further 

territories in the South Plutarch says (Lives 

Ch LXH) “Not long afterwards, Androcottos 
(Candraguptal who had at that time raountod the 
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throne presented Seleukos with 500 elephants and 
overran and subdued the whole of India with an 
army of 600,000.” There is a reference in Tamil 
literature (Maraulanar, Aham) to the forces of the 
Moriyas invading the South to subdue the king of 
Mohur, cutting their way across the mountains, 
and being helped in this invasion by the local 
Ko§ar and Vadukar. That Western India 
(Surastra) was made aMauryan province is proved 
by Rudradaman's Gimar Rock Inscription in 
the North-west, Gandragnpta defeated Seleukos 
who, by a treaty with Candragupta, ceded to the 
latter Kandahar, Kabul and Baluchistan. The 
references to distant North-western, Western and 
Southern Kings in the Asokan rook edicts also 
confirm this va«tness of the empire over vhich 
Candragupta became SSrvabhauma or emperor. 

— one who was like the 
m'^on to the ocean of the Vasta gotra, i.e., one 
who made that line increase or joyous by his 
appearance, — equal to Brhaspati in 

intellect the six Dar^anas Nyaya- 

VaiSeSika, Samkhya-Yoga and the Purva and 
XJttara Mimamsas goes with vuwft: 

-which instructs one In tho subject of polity, 

—by the Brahman Mahadevatirtha. 
gsTi^f^Risdi^ovqnTRi-'the story told in the drama 
Sludraraksasa (of ViSakhadatta). r-mrrr: means 
the bare story. 



Alphabetical Inaex of and Notes on the 
Names tn the Story 

Abhayadatta — The royal physician at Patali* 
pura, an agent of RSkaa^a , administers a poi-on- 
ed medicine to Candragupta , Canakya detects 
the poison by the change of colour in the golden 
vessel of the medicine, is made to dnnk his own 
poi‘!oned medicine and die 

Indm^artnan — A classmate of Canakya 
proficient in polity, astrology and incantation, 
assumes the guise of a Jam monk and the pseu- 
donym Jivasiddhi and makes himself a great 
friend of R’ksasa for fifth column activity on 
behalf of Canaki a, cultivates al=o the fnendahip of 
the Nanda commanders, forecasts a trouble to them 
on a particular da>, himself raises an evil spirit 
tliat day, and puts it down prevents the com 
mandors from going to the battle against Canakya 
and Candragupta b\ informing them individually 
that the day c f the battle was fatally malefic 
towards them creates the VioakanjS to be direct 
ed against Candragupta by B5k?asa but by whom 
Parvatakelvara is killed, after R5ksa«ias flight 
from the city, !•« banished by Canakya for creating 
the Vi«akanyli , joins Raksasa , when the forces of 
Mala\ aketu and Raksasa are near PataJipura for 
attacking Candragupta, deserts Raksasa, after 
poisoning Malayaketus mind that it was at 
Raksasa s instance that he had raised the Vi«a 
kanyu to kill hia father Parvatakeivara and 
that lio 19 deserting now becau«e Raksasa the 
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fn«at expert in polity is beginning to do something 
like that again. 

Karabhaka : — A spy of Eak'sasa who brings 
him news of the diflference betw'een Canakya and 
Candragupta over the Eaumudimaliotsava and the 
announcement by Candraguptii that, independent of 
Canakya, he is him«elf carrying on his royal duties. 

Onndanada'^n : — A big merchant of Patalipura; 
chief of the merchant guild of the city; dearest 
friend of Rak^a^'a with whom the latter leaves his 
family while leaving the city ; a spy of Canakya, 
Nipmjakaby name, finds out that he is harbour- 
ing Rak^asa’s family ; i<s pressed by Canakya to 
surrender Raksasa’s family ; but refuses to do so ; 
knowing that any sacrifice to which ho is , forced 
■will surely bring R^tksasa to save him, Canakj’a 
has him condemned to death ; Canakyas plan 
succeeds and Rak«asa coming to know of Candana- 
dasn going to the gallows on hls behalf ru«hes to 
his Fide and rescues him by paying the price of 
taking office under Candragupta; to gratify 
Raksa'^a, Ciinakya orders that Candanada'a he 
made the chief of all the merchants of the 
kingdom 

Candragupta . — Last eon of Maurj'o, the Sudr.l- 
putra of King Sarvuthaeiddhi of Pritalipum ; 
nephew of the Nine Nandos ; promi'ee in the 
underground cellar to take vengence on the Nine 
Nandas and survives his fatlicr and brothers ; is 
brought out of the underground cellar to trj’ his 
wit for solving the wax-lion puzzle; i” entrusted 
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with the aupervision of the dining hall ; meets 
Cdnakya and with his aid wreaks his vengence 
against the Nine Nandas; is made emperor by 
Canakya ; Eaksasa plans many attempts on his 
life, hut finally surrenders and becomes his 
minister. 

Candralekh.a:-^Th& She-elephant of Candra- 
gupta;togive the impression that Candragupta 
himself was going in, Canakya makes VairodUaka 
enter the palace riding on this elephant ; her mah- 
out is Barbaraka, an agent of Bhksasa ; he draws 
a sword concealed in his golden staff to strike at 
Candragupta; Candralekha mistakes that her 
mahout was goiag to give her a blow on the back 
with the staff and takes to a speedy gait ; the 
mechanical arch contrived by Baruvarman and 
adjusted to fall on the riding king falls on Bar- 
baraka at her back 

Canakya: — A Southern Brahman of surpass- 
ing intellect, learning and anger; comes to the 
dining hall of the Nandas ; meets Candragupta 
who is on duty there and who narrates to him his 
storj' and the wrong done to him and his family^ 
by the Nandas ; is dragged away from the flrstseat 
in the dining hall which he occupies and is thus 
insulted by the Nandas, for which he sweare to 
destroy them ; with Candragupta and Parrata- 
keSvara, an ally, destroys the Nandas ; the whole 
story is a description of how he makes Candra— 
gupta the king, saves him from Raksasa's 
attempts on his life, foils R5ksa?a'8 plans to 
uproot him with the aid of ^lakyaketu, and 
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finally makes Eaksasa himself accept the minister's 
office under Candragupta; in the end retires to the 
forest for penance. 

Cttravarman * — ^King of the Kulutas : a friend 
of ParvatakeSvara ; one who fights on the side of 
Parvatakesvara and later is on the side of Jlalaya- 
tetu ; implicated in the letter which Canakya 
writes and uses against Raksa^a to show to 
Malayaketu that Raksasa and the five kings 
Citravarman etc are Candragupta’s agents and 
hence, along with the four other kings, is ordered 
by Malayaketu to be executed 

Jtvastdlh% [KsapanaKa). See Indularman 

Dingarma . — According to the Drama, the 
nephew of CandrabhSnu the Mahapratihara ; 
plays the same part as Bhadrabhata ; see Bhadra- 
bhata below. Mss of the Drama read his name 
Variously as Dindirata. Hingur!ita and so on 

Duruvarman : — An architect of Plltalipura ; 
an agent of Rriksasa instructed by Raksasa to do 
away with Candragupta by some mean'', devices a 
machine arch gateway to bo let down to kill 
Candragupta sshen the latter enters the palace ; 
Canakya smells the danger from Daruvarman and 
sends Vairodhaka at the time appointed for 
Candragupta’s entry ; the elephant on which 
Vairodhaka was riding takes to a faster gait and 
the arch tails and kills Barbaraka tho mahout; 
noting this miscarriage, Daruvarraan plucks an 
iron rod fastening tho ardi and kills Vairodhaka: 
upon thia, Vairodhaka 'e retinue stones D.'iruvarman 
to death. 
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Dtrghacalcsus —A •warden in cha’^ge of an 
outpost (Gulmasthana) m Eaksasa-llalayaketa 
camp captures Siddharthaka with a letter bearing 
Raksa«a s seal, going out without obtaining the 
permit seal 

Mss of the Drama read his name variously as 
Djrgharaksa, Diighaiangha and Dirgbavaksa'i 

Durgapala or Vtjaya (Pala) — An executive 
officer under Candragupta , when Candanadasa 
proves stubborn, Canakya sends orders to him to 
hind over Candanadasa , in the end again, he sends 
word to him that Candanodasa is to be made ohic^ 
of the merchants of the entire realm 

Mabadeva refers to him as DurgapMa on p 21 
and as Durgapala Vijaya on p 40 M«s of the 
Drama aro very confusing in their readings in 
both these portions, and we do not know whether 
Durgapala and Yijayapala are two peison<», or 
whether Durgapala IS the official designation and 
Vijaya (pala) is his proper name , in some Mss the 
name is found as Vijayaonly , according to Maha- 
deva, Yijaya is the proper name of the Durgapala 

Dhanasena — A member of Candanadasa s 
household , when Canakya sends for him, Cacda- 
nada^a sees that 'R5ksa*:as family hiding in his 
house IS evacuated seCTetly somewhere by him 

Nata Nandas —The nine sons of fang Sarvar- 
tbasiddhi by hi** Kaatnya wife Sunanda , are first 
delivered as a ina«!s of flesh , Eakfla«!a bnngs them 
into hunia’ form by keeping them in ghee cans , 





they and Rak^asa are greatly attached, but are 
jealous and suspicious of their half brother, 
Maurya, and his hundred sons; contrive to irapn^on 
Maurya and his sons in an underground hall and 
thus earn the enmity of Maurya’s youngest son 
Candragupta ; in the lion-test proposed by a king, 
bring Candragupta out and entrust him Tvith the 
supervision of the dining hall ; honour everyday a 
hundred ordinary Brahmans and one great 
Brahman 'cholar ; insult Canakya in the dining 
ball and pay the penalty of death in the battle 
waged against them by Canakya, Candragupta 
Parvatakelvara. 

Nipnnaka : — A spy of Canakya ; he puts on 
the guise of the beggar who carries a scroll depic- 
ting scenes of hell, and sings songs exhorting 
people to observe Dharma and avoid bell ; in this 
guise he goes to Cnndanadusa’s Iiouse ; a boy 
comes out eager to see him; a lady from inside 
hastens to drag the boy in : in that act of hen, a 
rather loose ring on her finger fall'; down un- 
noticed and the spy secures it ; from the name 
Riiksasa on it, ho detects the information that 
RSksasa has left his family in Candanadilsa's 
house ; conveys the signet ring and the informa- 
tion to Canakya who is just then thinking of Jiow 
to capture Raksasa ; Canakya decides to capture 
Raksasa with that signet ring of the latter; 
Canakya’s fake letter is eealed with that ring, so 
that when Siddharthaka tries to go out of Raksa^a's 
camp and is caught with that letter, Malayaketu 
lakes it as n genuine letter of Rfiksasa ; Siddhar- 
thaka takes the ring with him when lie goe® to 





Haksasa'fi camp with ^katadasa; Sakatadasa 
bundles the ornaments presented to him by RSksasa 
for rescuing ^akatedasa, and seals them with 
Raksasa’a ring ; Sakatadasa is given the ring and 
the authority to use it as the seal of permit ia 
Raksasa’s camp ; the seal of Raksasa on the letter 
and ornaments involve Raksasa completly in 
a charge of treacherous private pact with 
Candragupta and lead to his abandonment by 
Malayaketu. 

Mudra in the tittle of the play refers to this 
ring which plays such an important part in the 
capture of Raksasa. 

Farvatakesvara : — A MIeccha chief whose 
alliance CS^akya seeks and with the aid of whose 
army and the armies of whose subordinates, 
Canakya and Candragupta succeed in taking 
Pritalipura ; Canakya promises to give him half of 
the kingdom for the aid; is won over by Rafe^asa’e 
intrigue; with the Visakanya sent by RSksasa 
against Candragupta, Canakya get? him eliminated; 
his ornaments are sold to Raksasa and are effec- 
tively used by Canakya to show Baksusa as being 
i» secret pact with Candragupta ; is the father of 
Malayaketu. 

P^^rasac/a<fo ; — According to the play, ie tho 
commander of cavalry ; playe the some part as 
Bhadrabhata ; see below Bbadrabhata. 

Puskarahsa : — ^King of Kashmir ; plays the 
same part as Gitravarman ; seeunder CitravaTman. 

Pramoddka '. — A valet in attendance in the 
bedroom of Candragupta ; an agent of Raksasa 
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paid to put an end to Candragupta ; becoming 
rich suddenly with thia payment from Raksasa’a 
agents, begins to live above his standard and thus 
rouses Canakya's suspicion ; is asked by Canakya 
how he came by wealth and when he is not able to 
stand the cross-examination, is put to death by 
Canakya by torture. 

Barbaraka — Candragupta 's mahout in charge 
of the royal she-elephant Candralekha; an agent 
of Raksasa ; is employed to kill Candragupta while 
he rides the elephant and enters the palace ; for 
this purpose he carries a dogger concealed in his 
golden staff 5 regarding how the elephant mistakes 
him and how the plan miscarries and how he dies, 
see above under CandralekhS 

Balagupta ’—According to the Drama, a kins- 
man of royal rank (Svajanagandhi [sambandhi] and 
MabHraja). Mss. of the Drama giveins name as 
Baladcvagupta also ; ploys the same part as 
Bhadrabhata; see below Bhodrobhata 

Bibhatsa • — He, along with some others is 
paid by Ruk-sasa's agents to kill Candragupta 
while asleep ; they get Ihrougii on underground 
passage to Candragupta's bedroom and remain 
concealed within the wall ; before Candragupta 
enters the bedroom, Ciinakya inspects it and finds 
ants coming out of holes in the walla xsith particles 
of food ; Ciinakya concludes that the room 
already peopled by some persons in concealment 
and orders the room to bo set on fire ; with smoko 
en\e!optng overJ'^^llcre, Bibhntsa and lii'> nssociato-i 
are not able to Imd their tubUrrancan and 

iwrihli 
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Bhadrabhata : — A eupporter of Candragupta 
and one ■who rose to power with him (Pradfaana 
punisa and SahottbSyin) like BhagurSyana ; 
according to the Drama, he is the commander of 
the elephant corps (Gaiadhyaksa) ; he along with 
some ethers like him, desert Candragupta and 
resort to Malayaketu through his commander, 
according to the plan of Canakya; when the trap 
is well set and Malayaketu himself is made to 
dismiss Hakaasa and make himself supportless, ho, 
along w’Uh Bhagnrayana and others bring Malaya- 
ketu in bonds to CSnakya ; in the end, at the 
instance of OS^akya.goee along with Bhagurayana 
and others to Malayaketu's home to crown him 
there as king. 

SftSgurSyana : — Described in the Drama as 
younger brother of the commander Simhabala : 
friend and ally of Candragupta and Canakya and 
one of the Pradhanapurxiaas who rose to power 
along with Candragupta (Sahotthayins) ; at 
CSnakya's instance, becomes a confidant of Malaya- 
ketu; sends Malayaketu away from Patalipura, 
telling him that Canakya killed his father to 
avoid giving him the premised half of the kingdom; 
joins Malayaketu laier and becomes his minister ; 
slowly carries out Canakyas plan to create mis- 
understanding between Malayaketu and Raksasa , 
make'’ Malayaketu believe that Raksasa is m 
secret contact with Candragupta and makes Wala- 
yaketu abandon Raksasa ; when Malayaketu is 
rendered solitary, capluresUim and brings him over 
to Canakya ; in the end, goes with Bhadrabhata 
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and others to crown Malayaketu in his own father s 
kingdom 

Malayaketu — Son of the Mleccha chief Par- 
vatakeSvara who was the ally of Canakya and 
Candragupta , after the death of his father 
through the Visakanya, Bhagurayana at the 
instance of Canakya sends him away to his own 
country by alarming him that Canakya murdered 
his father , according to Ciinakya's plan Bhagura- 
yana Bhadrabhata etc pretend to have deserted 
Candragupta and joined him , is taken in by the 
strategem , makes Bhagurayana his minister and 
allows himself to be misled by him to believe that 
RSksasa who had reported to him for uprooting 
Candragupta is really a secret agent of Candra- 
gupta and is thus made to abandon Baksa^a he is 
also misled regarding tlie bonahdes of bis own hve 
allies Citravarman etc whom he orders to be 
executed, when he has rendered hmi'elf alone m 
this manner Bhagurayana, Bhadrabhata etc bring 
him bound to 5nakya , to please Rriksa^a now 
Candragupta s minister Canakya not only spares 
hi8 life but as} s Bhlgurayana and others to go to 
Malayaketu s ow n country and crown him there cn 
his fathers throne 
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‘M'ts of the Draroa read hjs nam'> variously 
as Meghak'Ja, Meghakhya, Meghanada and 
Medhanka 

^fa'trva — Son of king Sarvarthasiddhj of 
Patalipura by lii'« SQdra wife Mura ; half-brother 
of the Nine Nandas ; as he has no chance for the 
kingdom, he sets the Nine Nandas in mutual 
discord ; is made the commander of the forces , 
is the father of hundred sons of wiioio Candra- 
gupta IS the youngest ; the jealous and suspicious 
Nandas and Raksasa lock him and his sons in an 
underground hall by a ruse, leavnngyouog Candra- 
gupta to take vengenco on the Nandas, he along 
With his ninety-nine other sons, perishes in the 
underground chamber. 

Raks'jsi —Minister of Nanda SarvSEtha- 
Siddhi and the Nine Nandas; not well disposed 
towards Maurya and his sons ; after the death of 
tne Nandas and the murder of Sarvarthasiddh! 
and ParvatakeSrara resorts to Parvatakesrara 
first and then his soa Malaiaketu and works 
against Crmakya and Candragupta ; admiring his 
greatne's a** a minister, Cana'vya plans to capture 
him and make him Candragupta ’s minister; while 
Eaksa'a s attempts are foiled Canakya’s succeed 
and Raksasa is made to take the office of mini-tcr 
under Candragupta 

Hajasena According to the Drama, one 
serving Candragupta from the latter's boyhood 
days; plays the same part as Bhadrabhata, see 
above Bhadrabhata 
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from Candragupta ; xvhen they come back with the 
jewels Canakya aste them to go toEaksasa's camp 
and sell them to Eatsasa ; they do so and return. 

Canakya ’a letter mentions these ornaments as 
sent by Candragupta to Baksasa as a to en of 
their mutual regard Having presented the 
ornaments given to him by Mnloyaketu to 
Siddharthaka for saving Sakatada^a from Canakya, 
Eakaasa appears before Malayaketu with the 
ornaments of the late Parvatakelvara bought from 
Vilvavasu and his brothers, just after Malayaketu 
had perused the letter mentioning xh© ornaments 
as presents from Candragupta to KSksasa ; 
Malayaketu is unable to believe that Candragupta 
could have sold such ornaments through any 
merchants; the ornaments sold by Vilvavasu and 
his brothers to Rak^asa thus effectively prove to 
Malayaketu that Rrtksasa is an agent of Candra- 
gupta and lead to his abandoning Rsksasa. 

— A poison damsel whose contact 
kills people ; an evil spirit created by InduSamian 
(Jivasiddhi, the Jain monlj at the instance of 
Rak§a®a to kill Candragupta ; Raksasa offers her 
as a precious gem of a lady to Candragupta ; the 
vigilant Canakya suggests to Candragupta that 
Parvatakelvara deserves to be honoured first as 
their ally with this precious present; in the bed 
chamber, Parvatakelvara is killed at her contact ; 
she disappears miraculously, afraid that he may bo 
caught next morning for sending her, Raksasa 
flies away from the city that very night; BhagurJ- 
yona misleads Malayaketu that it was Canakyci 
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-Rohtfaksa — Some ms<i of the Drama read 
Lohitaksa , according to the drama, the son of the 
Malava king , plays the same part as Bhadrabhata, 
see Bhadrabhata above 

Vijaya —The name of the Durgapala , *=66 
abo\ e Durgapala 

Fijayacarman —According to the Drama, 
chief of a free Ksatnya republic (Ksatragona) 
community plays the same part as Bhadrabhata, 
see Bhadrabhata above 

Vtradhagupta — A spy of Baksasa v.ho 
brings to the latter the news at Patalipura from 
the seigt of the city upto the leading of Saknla 
dcisa to the gallows the news of the miecarnago 
of the attempts of Daruvarman, of the failure of 
those of Abhayadatta, Pramodaka and Bibhat«a, 
of the banishment of Jivasiddhi, of the condemna* 
lion of Sakatadrisa to the gallows and the impri- 
sonment of Candanadiisa 

F'fh’at’asu — a Brahman fnend of Canak>a; 
•when C“ma! ya gets Ruksa«a s signet ring through 
his ‘’py Nipunaka he thinks of ®omo moans to 
capture Raksaea with his own ring, just at that 
time, Candragupta sends word that ho like'* to 
perform the obsequies of the lato ally Parvatakol 
vara and distribute ParvntakeSvara s ornaments to 
Brahmans, this puts the idea into Camkjas 
mind that the late Parvatako5varn’s jewels con 
be used to involve mksa«a in trouble and to 
capture him , C~inak> a sends Vt^vuvasu and two 
6ft)fAer'« of fits go to andrcctiso tfio jowof presents 
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from Candragupta ; Tfhen they como back "with the 
jewels Canakya aska them to go to R3ksasa’s camp 
and sell them to Rabsasa ; they do so and return. 

Canakya ’a letter mentions these ornaments as 
sent by Candragupta to Ratsasa as a to en of 
their mutual regard Having presented the 
ornaments given to bim by Malayaketu to 
Siddhartbaka for saving ^akatada^a from Canakya, 
Rak^asa appears before Malayaketu with the 
ornaments of the late Parvatakesvara bought from 
Visvavasu and his brothers, just after Malayaketu 
had perused the letter mentioning xhe ornaments 
as presents from Candragupta to Eak?asa ; 
Malayaketu is unable to believe that Candragupta 
could have sold such ornaments through any 
merchants; the ornaments sold by VilvSvasu and 
his brothers to Rak^as** thus effectively prove to 
Malayaketu that Raksasa is an agent of Candra- 
gupta and lead to his abandoning Raksasa. 

KtsafcoHf/a ; — A poison damsel whose contact 
kills people; an evil spirit created by InduSarman 
{Jivasiddhi, the Jain monk) at the instance of 
Raksasa to kill Candragupta ; Raksasa offers her 
as a precious gem of a lady to Candragupta ; the 
vigilant Canakya suggests to Candragupta that 
Parvatake4vara deserves to be honoured first as 
their ally with this precious present ; in the bed 
chamber, Parvatakesvara is killed at her contact ; 
she disappears miraculcra^lyj afraid that he may be 
caught next morning for sending her, Raksasa 
flies away from the city that very night; Bhagura- 
yana misleads Malayaketu that it was Canakya 
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■who u-^ed the Visakanya against Parvatakelvara 
and makes him runaway to his country; later, 
Jivasiddhi (InduSarman) reveals, at a psychological 
moment, to Malayaketu himself that Raksasa it 
was who sent the Visakanya. 

Visnudasa ‘—A leading merchant ofPatali- 
pu-a and fi lend of Candanadasa, who it is said, 
offers money for tho release of Candanadasa, and 
on being unable to save him, goes away to 
immolate him«jelf in fire; a spy of Canakya tries 
to hang himself m tho old garden in the outskirts 
of Fatalipura before RSk^asa's eyes and when 
asked by RSksaaa why he is hanging himself, tells 
Raksasa that as a friend of Visnudiisa the frlehd 
of Candanadasa, he is unable to bear the loss of 
his friend and is hence committing suicide; this 
news makes Raksasa run to tho execution ground 
to save Candanadasa by offering himself as the 
victim 

Vatrodfiaka • — Brotlier of ParvatakeSvara ; 
after the killing of Parvatnke<5vara with the 
V'i^akr lya, while Malayokotu runs away, Vairo- 
dhaka is consoled by Clinakyn with tho promise of 
half the kingdom originally promised to Farvata 
keSvara ; secretly Canakya .s considering the way 
to dispose him off when Cunakj’a smells danger 
from tho architectural erections of Daruvarmnn, 
made roaay for Candragupta's entry into tho 
palace. Canakya seats Vnirodhaka on the throne, 
divides the kingdom, and makes him enter tho 
palace on Candragupta's elephant and with 
Candragupta's retinue^ so that Daruvarmnn and his 
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as«ioc\ates may take hun to te Candragupia 
himself , though the arch docs not fall on him and 
kill him, Daruvannan kills him vfith an iron 
piece drawn from the gateway 

Mss of the Erama read his name as Vairocaka 

al^o 

Sa^afadasa — A Eayastiia or Scribe of Fatah 
pura , a great friend of Raksasa , ill disposed 
tow aids Candragupta and Canaky a, left hy Rr»ksasa 
mty 'frrtXi ivkuds. to oa atitv- 

Candragupta activities, Canakya makes a spy of 
hia cultivate his friendship and get an unaddreseed 
and unsigned letter wTitten by him which is 
ultimately used against Baksa-a to shovv Baksaca 
as heing in secret pact tvith Candragupta, with 
his family thrown in pri^n, is condemned to the 
stakes for his teacheroas activities and is spirited 
away from the stakes to BaksasaB camp by 
SiddhHrthaka according to a plan of Canakya , 
entrusted h> Raksa®a with the charge of his seal 
Sikharaka — (orSikharasena or Sekhara«ena' 
Mss of the Drama read his name variously thus , 
Mahadeva 3 text itself records it as Sikharaka on 
p 24 and as Sikharasena on p 28 , is the Com 
mandor of Malayakctu , Bhadrahhata and others 
who desert Candragupta and resort to Malayaketu 
introduce themselves to Malayaketu through him, 
saying that having left Candragupta for his 
association with an evil minister, they approach 
him there not through Hakaasa, but through his 
commander, Malayaketu does not understand what 
they mean and when he asks Bhagurayana, he 
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gives the misleading answer that if unable to bear 
Canakya, Candragupta dismisses his minister, 
Raksasa may come to terms with Candragupta as 
the latter is a member of the Nanda family and 
all the anger of Raksasa is only against Canakya 
and if it happens ‘'o, Malayaketu may not trust 
Bhndrabhata and others too were they to resort 
to him through Raksasa When Malayaketu has 
been misled to believe that his five associate's 
Citravarman etc are also his enemies he orders 
Sikharasena according to the drama to put them 
all to death 

Samrddharthaka — A epy of CSnakya , along 
with Siddharthaka puts on the gui'^e of a CandSla 
and takes CandanadSsa for execution 

Mss of the Drama read his name as Samid- 
dhSrthaka and Susiddhartbaka also 

Sarvartnastddhi — Nanda king of P5{alipura , 
has two wives Sunanda and Mura , father of the 
Nine Nandas and Manrya and grandfather of 
Candragupta , retired to the forest for penance 
after the fall of Patalipura and the death of ins 
sons the Nine Nandas Canakya has bun murdered 
m the forest so that Raksasa may have no member 
of the royal family to take up as his support 

StmhJnada — King of Malaya , plays the 
same part as Citravarman , see above Citravarman 
Mss of the Drama read hrs name is Nrsimha 

al«o 

Siddharthaka ^An agent of Clnakja who 
makes himself the friend of bakatadasa the senbe 
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and frif'nd of Raksasa , gets the unaddressed, 
unsigned letter written by Sakatadasa, at the 
instance of Canakya according toCanakya’s plan ; 
takes the fake letter sealed with Eaksasa’s nng 
and the img also, arranges with the executioners 
his rescue of Sakatadasa from the stakes , along 
with Sakatadaaa, presents himself to Raksasa as 
Sakatadasa’s saviour , is presented by Raksasa 
with the ornaments on his body, the ornaments 
which Malayaketu had just presented to ; 

ties up the ornaments and seals them with Rak- 
sasa's ring , hands over to Raksasa his Ring as 
found at the door of Candanadasa a house , with 
Reiksa^sa's penni«sion serves hun , when the forces 
of Milayaketu and RSksasa are near PStahpura, 
ho tiics to leave the camp without the seal-permit , 
manages to get himself thus caught and examined 
b> Bhagurayana chief agent of CSnakya at the 
camp of Malayaketu , allows him'elf to be beat and 
tells that he i-» carrying a letter and some presents 
from Raksasa to Caadragupta, and thus involves 
Raksasa in trouble , Malayakelu’s suspicion that 
Raksasa is in conspiracy with Gandragupia is 
fully substantiated by this returns to Patalipura, 
and along wiih Sannddharlbaka, puts on the 
guise of Candalas and enacts the part of the 
executioner of Candanadasa, and when Raksasa 
offers himself in the pla*^ of Candanad^a and 
acks the information to be earned to Canakya, 
informs Canakya rbat Raksa«a has been brought 

Stiidftusena — King of the Sindhus , plays the 
same part as Citravarman , «se 0 Citravarman above 
3a 
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Mss of the Drama read hia name as Su'sen'; 

also 

Sunanda — Kshatnya wife of king Sarvartha- 
siddhi of Patalipura , when a sage s Padodaka is 
sprinkled on her she does not receive it with a® 
much reverence as Mura hence her nine son"" are 
first delivered as a mass of flesh mother of the 
Nava Nandas 

Standkala&a — A royal bard in the palace at 
Patalipura, in the pay of Raksasa when Canakya 
and Candragupta enact their feigned quarrel he 
recites verses fanning the feelings of Candra- 
gupta 
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